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Lumber Manufacturers’ 


Code Faces Final | 
Action 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 14.—The Lum- 
ber Industry Code is before Administrator 
Hugh S. Johnson for his approval prior to 
submission to President Roosevelt. Wilson 
Compton, secretary and manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and 
ex officio a member of the Emergency National 
Committee (Lumber Code Authority) who is 
also counsellor to the authority, Saturday gave 
out the following statement covering the pres- 
ent status of the code and reviewing its pro- 
gress to date: 


The National Lumber Code, with the 
amendments recommended by the deputy 
administrator and economic advisors in 
charge, is before the National Recovery 
administrator for decisive action. It is one 
month since the National Lumber Code was 
filed with the Recovery Administration, and 
three weeks since the public hearings on it 


began, and over two weeks since they ended. 
On July 22, during the course of the hear- 
ings, the request was made in behalf of the 
lumber and timber products industries that 
the wages and hours specified in the code be 


[Continued on Column 3. page 16] 


National Retail Lumber 
Code Hearing in 
Progress 


Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 14.—Representa 
tive retail lumber and building material dealers 
irom all sections of the country have begun to 
assemble in Washington, preparatory to the 
hearing on the code filed by the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, which will 
begin on Aug. 16. The code committee repre- 
senting the dealers is composed of Paul S. 
Collier, Northeastern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y.; John V. Dobson, North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.; A. J. Hager, Michigan Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, Lansing, Mich.; M. 
Harris Mitchell, Virginia Lumber & Building 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Roanoke, Va., 
and D. S. Montgomery, Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The code, as filed with the Recovery ad- 
ministrator, and on which hearings will be held, 
is just as published in the Aug. 5 issue of the 
(AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with the addition that 
wages and hours are detailed for each section. 
The code provides for a uniform week of 40 
hours throughout the country, with wage scales 
as follows: 


ALABAMA—30 cents per hour, or $12 per week 
of 40 hours. 

CALIFORNIA—45 cents per hour, or $18 per 
week of 40 hours. 

NORTH AND SovuTH CAROLINA—30 cents per 
hour, or $12 per week of 40 hours. 

FLoriIpA—30 cents per hour, or $12 per week 
of 40 hours. 

GEORGIA—30 cents per hour, or $12 per week 


f 40 hours 


ILLINOIS—45 cents per hour, or $18 per week 
of 40 hours, 
INDIANA—40 cents per hour, or $16 per week 


of 40 hours. 


KENTUCK y—35 cents per hour, or $14 per week 
of 40 hours. 

LOUISIANA—30 cents per hour, or $12 per week 
of 40 hours. 

LOWER PENINSULA OF MICHIGAN—45 cents per 
hour, or $18 per week of 40 hours. 

EASTERN PORTION OF PENNSYLVANIA, SOUTH- 
ERN PORTION OF NEW JERSEY, DELAWARE, MARy- 
LAND AND THE DISTRICT oF CoLUMBIA—40 cents 
per hour, or $16 per week of 40 hours; except 


for Delaware, Maryland and District of Colum- 
bia, which shall be 35 cents per hour, or $14 
per week of 40 hours. 


[Continued on Column 2, page 17] 


Working Hours for Em- 


ployees Set by 
Retailers 


The code covering operations of retail lumber 
and building material dealers now under con- 
sideration by the National Recovery adminis- 
tration in Washington provides for a uniform 
40-hour week throughout the country, and pend- 
ing the conclusion of the hearing and final ap- 
proval of the code, dealers were granted 
permission to sign the President’s blanket 
agreement and conduct their businesses under 
the maximum hours and minimum wage scales 
proposed in the National retail code. Retailers 
in many sections have been busy within the last 
ten days working out their operating schedules, 
and some of them that have come to the atten- 
tion of the AMERICAN LUMPERMAN are listed 
here, showing the hours during which the yards 

[Continued on Column 3, page 17] 





NO DECISION MADE ON 
LUMBER CODE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Wasnuincton, D. C., Aug. 16.—The Na- 
tional Lumber Industry Code is. still 
hung up. although a decision from the 
Administrator is momentarily expected. 
It is understood that the delay now is 
from the consumer point of view. The 
code as rewritten, it is understood, pro- 
vides for a universal 40-hour week and 
makes some changes in the wage scale 
including a small increase in the hourly 
rate proposed for the South. The revised 
code satisfactorily covers production con- 
trol and price protection. Rules of trade 
practice are substantially retained, ex- 
cept that the distribution section is re- 
turned to the industry for further con- 
sideration. 

[The AmericAN LuMBERMAN had 
hoped to publish in this issue the com- 
plete lumber industry code, as finally ap- 
proved, including the rules of trade prac- 
tice, but at press time no decision had 
been announced by the National admin- 
istrator. Above telegram contains the 
latest information available.—Ep1tor.] 











Wisconsin Dealers Submit 
State Fair Trade 
Code 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Aug. 14.—The Wiscon- 
sin legislature having enacted a law which for 
two years will permit industries in this State 
to conform to the provisions of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, without conflict with 
the State anti-trust laws and other applicable 
trade statutes, the retail lumber and building 
material dealers of the State have prepared and 
submitted to the governor a proposed Code of 
Fair Competition. This action was taken at a 
meeting called by the Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, held in Milwaukee, on 
Aug. 5. At that time there were 862 retail 
lumber dealers in Wisconsin, of which 752 were 
members of the association, and many of the 
110 non-member dealers have affiliated with the 
association since that date. There are 23 local, 
regional or district lumbermen’s clubs in the 
State, comprising members of the association, 
and each of these local groups is designated as 
the administrative authority in its territory, 
acting through a member from such group on 
the general arbitration committee. The code 
provides that this general arbitration committee 
shall be authorized to co-operate with both the 


[Continued on Column 1, page 16] 


A Basis for Setting Retail 
Lumber Prices Is 
Suggested 


CincINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 14.—In the Code of 
Fair Competition of the Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers, which has been desig- 
nated as the authority to administer in Ohio 
the provisions of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association code, it is recommended 
that each division of the State association in- 
sert in its code these provisions: 

Each dealer shall make up a complete price 
list on all items he sells, and all sales to all cus- 
tomers shall be at the list price. 

All estimates given to a customer shall 
show the grade and species of each item 
thereon, and each item shall be separately 
priced. 

A copy of each estimate shall be delivered 
to the controlling authority of this division 
within twenty-four hours after such estimate 
is delivered to the customer. 

Any sale of merchandise for a price other 
than the list price, or the giving: of an esti- 
mate to a customer which does not show the 
grade and species of each item thereon, to- 
gether with a separate price for each item, 
is hereby declared to be an unfair trade 
practice. 

The following basis for arriving at basic 
prices is suggested: 


Market price $25.00 $30.00 $40.00 $60.00 $80.00 
Handling and 

delivery 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
Selling and 

admin. (20%) 5.00 6.00 8.00 12.00 16.00 
Total cost 26.00 42.00 54.00 78.00 102.00 
Profit, 5 per- 

cent 3 1.90 2.20 3.00 4.00 6.00 
Selling price 37.90 $4.20 57.00 82.00 108.00 
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CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE | 


“ Paul Bunyan’s” PLYWOOD and WALLBOARD 





CROSS LAMINATION = 
pad gg LO 








a I 


STRONG *LIGHT*DURABLE 


NO UPKEEP COST, NO REPAIRS 





NEW LOW COST 


Compare with other species,—grade 
for grade and price for price. 


RE-DRIED AT NO CHARGE 


Humidity-controlled, balanced drying 
after manufacture. NO CHARGE TO 
BUYER. 


PROMPT DELIVERY IN CARLOTS AND MIXED CARS 


RED RIVER'S production facilities permit prompt delivery of ply- 
wood and lumber, with certain items restricted to limited quantities 


in each order. FOR PARTICULARS SEE SEMI-MONTHLY STOCK 


"Old Fashioned Pine” laminated by RED RIVER'S || « 


high standards of manufacture 





\ 
tL JL TE TT J) )3=MANUFACTURERS and BUILD- 

' he ERS profit by light weight, soft, ¢ 
even texture, non-checking, non- 
grain-raising, and economy in fin- 
ishing with stains, paints and en- 
amels. 


























WALL COVERING, INSULATION and 
DECORATION in one unit 

















“KNOTTY PINE” for Earl American and 
LETTER. Novelty Interiors—AT Low COST ' 
SOLD IN LIMITED QUANTITIES ONLY WE CAN SHIP—NO LIMITATON 
4/4, 5/4, 8/4 No. 1&2 Clear CAL. WHITE PINE CALFORNIA WHITE PINE 


4/4 No. 2 Com (except 12”) 


4/4 D Select SUGAR PINE 


SUGAR PINE 


Yox6 D Bevel Siding 


No. | & 2 Douglas Fir Dimension 





6/4, 8/4, 10/4 No. 3 Clear CAL. WHITE PINE 
4/4 x 6”, 8”, 10” No. 3 & No. 4 Com. PINE and FIR 


4/4, 5/4, 8/4, C & D Select CAL. WHITE PINE 
5/4, 6 4, 8/4 No. 2 & No. 3 Shop CAL. WHITE & No. | and No. 2 Clear 6/4 
8/4 No. | Shop and Shop Com. SUGAR PINE 


4/4 No. 3 & Btr. Com. and No. 4 Com. WHITE FIR PLYWOOD PANELS AND WALLBOARD 
2x4 10, 12 and 20 ft. No. | Pine Dimension SUGAR PINE 





Ix!2 No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4 Common 

No. 3 Clear 4/4, 5/4, 12/4 and 16/4 

No. | Shop 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, 12/4, 16/4 and Shop Com. 
146” Dimension Nos. |, 2 and 3 

tk and 34x8”, 10” and 12” No. 3 and No. 4 Com. 


C&D Select (except 4/4 C&D and 5/4 D) 
Bevel Siding all sizes, all grades (except '/x6 D) | 











All sizes, all grades except items on limitation list. 
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“Producers of White Pine for Over Half a Century” : 





Mill, Factories and Sales, WESTWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
Distributing Yards, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES and MINNEAPOLIS 
SALES OFFICES: 


315 Monadnock Building 807 Hennepin Avenue 702 E. Slausen Ave. 
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The N RA and State Anti-Trust Laws 


HILE PRACTICALLY ~ every 
W business man is willing, and de- 


sires, to co-operate fully in the 
President's national recovery plan, many 
are disturbed over the possibility of 
being brought into conflict with drastic 
State anti-trust laws that forbid them 
doing just the things they are asked— 
and may be forced—to do under the 
N. RK. A. For example, the Texas 
Weekly calls attention to the fact that 
“Our State anti-trust laws prohibit 
price-fixing in any form. They pro- 
hibit the fixing or maintenance of any 
‘standard or tyure whereby the price 
of any article or commodity shall be in 
any manner affected, controlled or estab- 
lished.” It is unlawful in Texas for two 
or more persons or corporations to agree 
not to sell at a price below a common 
standard. It is also unlawful for per- 
sons or corporations to enter into any 
agreement to regulate, fix or limit the 
output of any article or commodity 
which may be manufactured, mined, pro- 
duced or sold.” 

The uncertainty as to whether this 
Federal law supersedes the State law is 
pointed out by the Weekly, which says: 
“Until it is established that the Act 
covers intra-State business of all kinds 
our local enterprises can not feel secure 
against prosecution under the anti-trust 
laws of the State for obedience to this 
new law of the Nation. Neither can 
they feel secure against prosecution 
under the National law for obedience to 
the State laws. The Recovery Act says 
to the Nation’s industries: ‘You shall 
agree, while our State anti-trust laws 
say to Texas industries: “You shall not 
agree.’ If the Texas laws are not changed. 
the extent to which the Recovery Act 
shall govern industry in this State is a 
matter to be determined in the courts.”’ 
A plea is then made that the legislature 
act quickly in the revision of the State 
anti-trust laws to “conform with the re- 
quirements of a policy which unquestion- 
ably has the approval of the great mass 
of the American people, the people of 
Texas included.” 

In Wisconsin, noted for its drastic 
regulation of business and industry, the 
legislature already has acted, having 
passed a law under the title of “Emerg- 
ency Promotion of Industrial Recovery,” 
which brings the State anti-trust laws for 
two years in line with the National Re- 
covery Act. It provides that, “While 
this chapter is in effect and for sixty 
days thereafter, any code, agreement, 
plan or license, if approved by the Gov- 
ernor * * * and any action complying 
with the provisions thereof * * * and 
any code, agreement or license approved, 
prescribed and in effect pursuant to any 
Federal law, which by such law are ex- 
empt from the provisions of the anti- 
trust laws of the United States, as long 
as such exemption from the anti-trust 


laws of the United States prevails, shall 
be exempt from the application of the 
provisions of the anti-trust laws of this 
State.” The Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association already has filed its 
code with the Governor under the provi- 
sions of this new State law. 

While State law enforcement officials 
may be entirely in sympathy with the 
National Recovery Act and may be will- 
ing personally to forego action against 
industries or businesses which may in 
compliance with it be brought into con- 
flict with State laws, business men gen- 
erally would feel safer if their States 
followed the example of Wisconsin. In 
fact, every effort should be made to se- 
cure prompt action along this line from 
legislatures in States whose anti-trust 


Lumber Requires a 


HE INTERSTATE Commerce 
Commission having denied the 


petition for a general reduction 
of rail freight rates filed by the lum- 
ber, coal and agricultural industries, it 
will be necessary for these industries 
or for individuals or groups therein to 
take the routine method of endeavor- 
ing to secure the relief that is abso- 
lutely necessary. Lumber, particu- 
larly, always has borne more than its 
just share of the freight burden and 
its rates always have been higher than 
could reasonably be justified. While 
fretting under this excessive burden, 
lumbermen have realized that pros- 
perity of their industry depended 
largely upon prosperity of the rail- 
roads, which have been among the 
largest buyers of lumber and forest 
products, and they probably have not 
pressed their demands for rate reduc- 
tions as vigorously as the merits of 
their cause would justify. Even when 
the industry was prosperous, freight 
rates on lumber were out of line and 
entirely too high. During the past 
three years of business stagnation 
there has been absolutely no proper 
relation between transportation costs 
and the prices at which lumber has 
been sold, and this burden has become 
almost intolerable. 

While recognizing their dependence 
upon the railroads as large users of 
their product, lumbermen feel that 
they are entitled to some relief from 
burdensome freight rates, and they 
also feel that the roads have not gone 
as far as they can in reducing ex- 
penses and thus making possible rea- 
sonable and necessary rate reductions. 
For example, while some economies in 
that line have been effected, many 
railroad executives still are drawing 
salaries far beyond present-day stand- 
ards and which many people feel are 
excessive and unfair. Many shippers 
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laws conflict with the Recovery Act, 

The Missouri Supreme Court has de- 
clined to grant a plea for a modification 
of a decree in the old Missouri lumber 
ouster case in order that the companies 
filing the plea might feel safe in pro- 
ceeding under the National Recovery 
Act. Although he successfully opposed 
that plea, the Attorney-General later ex- 
pressed the opinion that any business 
man in Missouri may comply with the 
provisions of the N. R. A. without vio- 
lating the Missouri anti-trust laws, but 
warned against “agreements, pools, price- 
fixing conspiracies and combinations be- 
yond the purpose, intent and scope” of 
the Act. That may or may not be a com- 
forting assurance to the lumbermen of 
Missouri. They would feel more secure, 
no doubt, if the State laws were brought 
into harmony with the provisions of the 
National Recovery Act. 


Rate Adjustment 


feel, too, that efforts made by the rail- 
roads to reduce operating labor costs 
have in reality been only feeble ges- 
tures, entirely lacking the vigor and 
aggressiveness that has characterized 
railroad executives in the past. 

It has been suggested that because 
of price advances that lumber has en- 
joyed in recent months, there is now 
a more equitable relationship between 
these prices and transportation costs. 
The fact is that even with these ad- 
vances the price of lumber is still be- 
low production costs. And now comes 
the “New Deal,” with the objects of 
which everyone is in sympathy, but 
which will place an added burden on 
the production costs of the lumber in- 
dustry. This will make it more neces- 
sary than ever that the cost of moving 
lumber from the mills to the market 
be reduced. Railroads, really, should 
take the initiative and voluntarily ad- 
just this freight rate burden that rests 
so heavily and so unequally upon lum- 
ber. They can do it if they are will- 
ing and have the stamina and fortitude 
to effect economies as drastically as 
the lumber industry has been forced 
to do in order to continue its existence. 
Failing this voluntary action by the 
railroads, the lumber industry will be 
forced to vigorously pursue, in the 
only way left open to it, an effort to 
secure equitable freight rate adjust- 
ments, even though this may necessI- 
tate reduction of fat salaries of rail- 
road executives and out-of-line pay to 
operating employees. 

This is of tremendous importance to 
every producer and every distributor 
of lumber, to every user of lumber, 
to every prospective home owner and 
to every artisan and laborer who 
works with lumber. A reasonable and 
proper adjustment of lumber freight 
rates means better conditions [of 
every one of them. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


Boat Building Plans Wanted 


I often see in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
pictures and stories of retailers who are 
building boats. Could you give me informa- 
tion as to where plans for such boats are 
to be obtained? I am particularly interested 
in in-board runabouts and light cruisers.— 
{From an Oregon pine manufacturer. ] 

Do you know of any place where plans 
can be secured for a round-bottom rowboat? 
There seem to be plenty of plans available 
for flat-bottom boats, but we know of no 
place to secure plans for round-bottom boats. 
—[From an Iowa retailer]—INQuiny No, 3002. 

{For the benefit of these inquirers, and other 
lumbermen who have shown an interest in boat 
construction, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
compiled a rather complete list of seurces of 
plans, books and supplies. A Wisconsin ma- 
rine engine manufacturer had prepared a list 
of thirty-two sources of plans, but inquiries 
sent these showed that most of them were not 
prepared to supply a general line; some supplied 
plans only when the knock-down material was 
purchased from them, and others had available 
plans for only a few types of boat. The list 
has been thoroughly sifted out, and classified 
as to the types of plans offered; has been sup- 
plemented by a list of sources for sea books; 
a few leading titles on building are mentioned; 
and several sources of marine supplies are also 
added. 

A stamped, addressed envelope will bring a 
copy of this list to any lumberman interested 
in boat construction.—EbITor. ] 


Machine for Kindling Wood 


I am interested in securing some hand- 
operated machine or cutting utensil to split 
wood in short, thin splinters, as per enclosed 
(pieces about four inches long, and about 
one-quarter by one-eighth in cross section), 
which are used for kindling charcoal fires in 
the home. The work is done by hand, with 
a knife, in the most primitive manner. I 
wish you would kindly help me to secure 
some inexpensive apparatus for doing the 
work quickly and economically. — INQUIRY 
No. 3010. 


{This inquiry comes from a Dominican mer- 
chant. His needs were described to six manu- 
facturers who were listed as making machinery 
for splitting kindling wood. Some have re- 
plied that the pieces required were smaller than 
their machines were built to produce. If any 
reader knows of a hand apparatus or machine 
for doing this work, the information will be 
appreciated.—Epiror. } 


A Protest From Canada 


We have subscribed for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for thirty years not simply be- 
cause of the reading matter, but mainly be- 
cause of the advertisements. The point is 
why should we be charged $4 a year for 
the privilege of reading the messages of your 
advertisers when subscribers in the United 
States get the same service for $3 and have 
twenty times the chance of being advantaged 
by it? You say there is a duty to pay? Why 
not let your advertisers pay it? They get 
the benefit as much as we do. Some time 
ago we also had to pay 20 percent exchange 
on our $4, making it $4.80. The excuse of 
your financiers for this was that the trade 
balance (bunkum) was against us, but when 
the shoe is on the other foot we still pay 
exchange. The more we patronize your in- 
dustries, the more we have to pay through 
the nose (to your Morgan and his herd of 
Srafters) for our patronage. And who really 
Pays for it in the end? Not the grafters, but 
the people of the United States. Why is it 
that so many hundreds of United States man- 
ufacturers have built plants in Canada in 
recent years? Just to get away from the 
handicaps against their doing business in 
Canada. Who are the handicappers? Just 
Morgan and his crowd. Morgan would say 





that it is the Canadian tariffs that have 
done it. That’s rot. Our tariffs are high 
enough, God knows, but they could never 
match yours and we only followed you up 
and up as we were compelled to, to match 
your advances.—A CANADIAN SUBSCRIBER. 

[This interesting communication, as noted, 
came from an old subscriber in Canada, a well 
known concern that has been a constant reader 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for thirty years. 
This no doubt is typical of the feeling of many 
business men in Canada, who more and more 
are becoming restless and displeased over the 
dithculties of trade relations between Canada 
and the United States as a result of the con- 
stantly increasing tariffs imposed on both 
sides of the line.—Enrror. | 


Kiln Drying Green Oak 


If you have any available data on kiln 
drying 4/4 green oak, we would appreciate 
your supplying us with it. If not available 
in your files, possibly some of your sub- 
seribers have had some experience and 
would not mind supplying it to us through 
you.—INQUIRY No. 3013. 

[To this inquirer, an oak flooring manufac- 
turer, was referred an article on the subject of 
kiln drying hardwoods green from the saw that 
was published in the April 15, 1933, issue of 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He also was given 
the name of an eastern manufacturer who is 
having splendid results in kiln drying green 
hardwoods direct from the saw. This ques- 
tion of kiln drying hardwoods green from 
the saw is becoming of greater interest and 
importance all the time. Readers of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN who have had experience 
in kiln drying green hardwoods or who have 
helpful information on the subject are requested 
to give this inquirer the benefit of this infor- 
mation.—EprrTor. | 


Steaming Gum Dimension Stock 


Can you give us any information on steam- 
ing gum small dimension stock? We want 
to know about how to build the equipment 
for steaming this stock, also how long it 
takes to steam the lumber, the result of 
steaming ete. Do you have a blueprint of a 
room built for steaming gum? Will appre- 
ciate what information you can give us or 
where we could secure it.—INQUIRY No. 3015. 


[In the Oct. 13, 1923, issue of AMERICAN 
LLUMBERMAN an illuminating article on “Steam 
Curing Gum Lumber” was published, written 
by Gordon K. Gould and George B. Smith, of 
the Sherrill Hardwood Lumber Co. While no 
plans or other illustrations accompanied this 
article, it gave rather complete information on 
steaming processes in use, proper stacking, 
steaming schedules etc., and told of some of the 
beneficial results following the steaming of gum. 
Any reader who may have information that 
will be helpful to this inquirer, a manufacturer 
and wholesaler of hardwood lumber in an IIli- 
nois town, is invited to make it available 
through the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 


Seeks Market for Willow 


I should like to inquire whether you can 
furnish me with references to dealers, job- 
bers or manufacturers that purchase willow 
for baskets or willow furniture.—INQUIRY 
No. 3014. 


[The inquirer is connected with the forestry 
department of the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion of a middle West university, and evidently 
desires to find a market for this species. He 
has been sent a list of consumers and pro- 
ducers. If any reader is interested in secur- 
ing a supply of willow, the AmMertcAN LuM- 
BERMAN will be glad to put him in touch with 
the inquirer.—EpIror. | 
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The Chicago Measurement | walls. 


yard dealers in measuring out|times, Maj. 


It is now operated by | Directory 
Fiasco—The custom of Chicago| William Seeley. 


of Retail Lumber 
In the olden} Dealers in the Western States, 


Hotchkiss manu-| and will comprise a correct list 


lumber is to “give and take”|factured as much as 2,000,000} of all of the legitimate dealers 


on the fractions. Out of 38) feet of hemlock lumber in a| located 


upon certain railway 


letters relating to this subject) season, marketing his product | lines. 


received by the editor of this} at Philadelphia. 


paper from Chicago dealers, 
twenty-eight observe the give- 


* 


= * * 


’ Illustrated advertising is 


and-take rule, five claim to 
make exact measurements 
counting all fractions, four 
(three of these being hardwood 
dealers) allow no fractions at 
all. 


Tur LumperMan received a 
pleasant call from Maj. N. H. 
Hotchkiss, who was a lumber- 
man in the early days on the 
Delaware River in New York. 
In 1844 he built the first 


double sawmill ever erected on | 
historic | 


the banks of that 
stream. The mill consisted of 
two old (then new) fashioned 
sash saws, twelve cast iron 
water wheels being used to run 
the machinery. The frame is 


still standing, the modern cir- 
cular rig having taken the place 
of the ancient gates within its 





Intimidation has been used 
at Saginaw, Mich., to frighten 
the lumbermen. Letters have 
been received by mill men, 
signed by “A friend,” which 
run as follows: “To all mill 
owners of East Saginaw: This 
is to notify you that unless the 
lumbermen owning logs on the 
south and north branches of 
the Chippewa River do not 
come and pay damage from 
flooding, you will have any 
quantity of iron spikes to saw 


Directory of Western Retail- 
ers.—The publishers of the 
Lumberman are now gather- 
ing the information for a new 
work which will be of great 
value to shippers of lumber 
whose trade is among western 
retailers. It is to be called a 





gaining a solid foothold among 
business men, and it would per- 
haps be still more popular if 
all understood its efficacy. The 
Lumberman has been a firm 
advocate of illustrated adver- 
tising, believing that it is the 
most paying kind for its 
patrons. 
* 7 * 


Though the Puget Sound re- 
gion is so prolific of lumber, 
enough can not be obtained for 
building purposes at Nez Ta- 
coma, and new mills have be- 
come a_ necessity. In some 
cases where the lumber for 
homes has been purchased in 
advance, to be delivered, the 
purchasers have been obliged 
to go to the mill in person and 
capture the boards as_ they 
came from the saw. 
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A Lumberman Writes About NRA 


The Code Calls Sudden Attention to Congress—Not Likely to Affect Lum- 
ber Retailers Seriously—Putting Production and Distribution Into Balance 


The following letter is lifted out of the basket for presen- 
tation in this issue. Our correspondent, so he tells us, has been 
caught out in current events with a leaky umbrella, He suspects 


he may be all wet. He knows he’s all attention. 


E-pITorR, \MERICAN LUMBERMAN: 


It seems kind of funny to me now, but when Congress ad- 
journed in the early summer I felt a lot of relief. It was 
something like the moment when the dentist lets up on his drill, 
switches off the ignition and sets the parking lights on the tor- 
mented thing. A person feels, at such a time, that the painful 
part of the business is all over. I wonder now how I got 
that way; but at that I was acting and feeling as every other 
person did. I took a snooty, though private, attitude toward 
Europe when that country got bothered over the sliding value 
of the dollar. I guessed about inflation. I watched farm pro- 
duce strengthen in price, and saw industrials swing upward 
on the big board. In fact I took a long breath and remembered 
that in previous years when I'd lived through June, I generally 
managed to live through the rest of the year. [or all practical 
purposes I’d forgotten what Congress really had done, until 
this code thing hit me. 


Not Worried About Hour Limitations 


From that time on, I believe every man and most of the 
women | talked with asked me what I thought about the code; 
blanket or special as the case might be. Not that they wanted 
my opinion; but they did want a chance to express themselves. 
I’d hate to know how many preachers found texts in it for 
sermons that missed NRA and all her works and pomps by as 
wide a margin as Dives missed Beulah Land. The garbage man 
asked what his classification might be, and what was a classifi- 
cation, anyway. A college president got hot and bothered over 
the question whether his teachers as well as his office force and 
his kitchen mechanics would be accountable to General Johnson. 
A manufacturer wondered about some old men on his payroll ; 
worn-out old fellows who were pretty slow and not worth much 
as workers, but who would be on the county if they were fired. 
If he paid them the minimum wage, then the act would seem 
to direct that more efficient workmen should be paid corre- 
spondingly higher wages. He could afford to pay these few 
old men more than they earned; but if that generosity forced 
all the rest of his payroll to a level so high he could not meet 
competition, then what? He could fire his old workmen with 
forty years of service to the company behind them, or see his 
mounting overhead close his shops. No, he really didn’t think 
the Government meant such a thing; but who knew? They 
were saying down in Washington that no exceptions were to 
be made. 

No sir; when the National Industrial Recovery Act was 
just a headline in the Washington news, that was one thing. 
When it came in at the front door, changed wages, fixed hours 
of employment and added more workers to the payroll, and 
when the administrative head of the project talked of a bust 
in the nose, or words to that effect, for the business man who 
neglected to say uncle, that was two other fellows. 

I’ve been asked about the code so often, without being given 
the chance even to say I don’t know, that I’ve locked the office 
door this Saturday afternoon and am picking out this letter 
with two fingers on the stenographer’s machine. You can think 
of this as a portrait of a man talking to himself. 

In the first place I’m not worried a nickel’s worth about what 
the code hours are going to do to us retail lumbermen. Just 


now we're making out with the blanket code, pending the time 
when the boys can remodel the special one that didn’t make the 
grade. Well, they tell me it gives us forty hours, with no 
limit on the manager's time, and special concessions in towns 
under 2,500. Any special code isn’t likely to be more prohibi- 
tive than that. 1 reckon the average yard has been working 
about forty-five hours—five 8-hour days and from eight to 
one on Saturdays. It’s not going to be much of a strain on 
ingenuity to stagger the employees’ hours, maybe giving them 
two hours at noon or something like that, with the manager 
standing watch alone during part of that mid-day stretch, to 
meet the requirements and still keep the yard open the former 
number of hours. It’s been suggested that yards go on a five- 
day week and stay closed all day Saturday. That’s all right in 
some places, and some of the boys are for it; but some of the 
others say they want to be open Saturday morning just to 
accommodate industrial and office workers who have Saturday 
off and want to buy a little stuff to make repairs around home. 


The English Like a Long Week-End 


Sut if we haven’t anything worse than the hours to bother 
us, we're parked on the sunny side right now. I can remember 
when we used to open up at half past six in the morning, and 
get closed about seven in the evening. We thought we had to 
do it to make a living; and maybe we did at that time. I can 
remember the objections when we went successively to a 10-, 
9- and an 8-hour day. I remember that when we first began 
closing on Saturday afternoons we did it in a skittish way, 
ready to jump ‘back to the old schedule at the first complaint. 
Only the complaints didn’t materialize. I'll not be surprised 
or otherwise disorganized if Saturday is made a national holi- 
day by Federal law. The long working day was the team mate 
of hand labor, both in the office and in the shop. But a book- 
keeping machine has taken the place of the quill pen, and a 
traveling crane has displaced the good old method of h’isting 
half a dozen boards to the shoulder. We can get a reasonable 
amount done in five short days. In fact they tell me that our 
English friends close their offices Friday noon, spend two full 
days in the country or at the shore, and open shop again Mon- 
day noon. That looks to me like a lot of holiday, but the [ng- 
lish seem to be getting by with it. 

We lumber retailers don’t need to worry much about the 
minimum wage provision, either; for mighty few if any are 
hiring real labor at figures lower than that minimum. 

But this thing is a lot bigger than a few regulations of hours 
and wages, important as these things are in themselves. As a 
lot of portentous but otherwise largely unemployed gentlemen 
tell us, it is the end of an era. Well, of course eras are coming 
to an end right along, just as they have ever since that first 
code put Adam and Eve on an industrial basis without any 
time off for good behavior. Change is a regular thing in this 
world. I reckon the thing that makes our current shift s0 
hard to take is that several interlocking eras got out of step 
with each other and simultaneously stood on their ears. 


"C'est La Guerre” Explains It for Some 


Far be it from me to try to unscrew the inscrutable or other- 
wise to tell all. But I have a friend who is quite intelligent, 
so he tells me, and he starts with the War in explaining every- 
thing. Whatever else the War may have been, it was a tre- 
mendous market. With several million workers under arms, 
and hence off the farms and out of the shops, production had 
to be speeded by newer methods and by automatic or sem! 
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automatic machinery. But it was speeded, and this big market 
was supplied. Came the peace, so called, and producers found 
they had gotten used to volume in habit-forming quantities. 
But labor wanted its share in the profits. The ensuing battle 
of the century between production and wages kind of reminds 
me of the old mountain story of the two wildcats that started 
at the eaves of a cabin on opposite sides of the roof, met at 
the comb, and in the ensuing fracas each climbed the other 
until both of them disappeared in the sky. 


Well, it wasn’t quite like that; but production, by means of a 
couple of aces in the hole, did kind of break up the game. One 
card was this development of technology and automatic ma- 
chinery that had gotten such a push during the war. Following 
the rumpus to make the world safe for democracy, the volume 
of American manufacturers increased by more than a third, 
while the number of men employed in making these yoods 
decreased by 5 or 6 percent. (Goods were increasing faster 
than was the market. But production had that other card; 
namely the Alice-in-\Wonderland international finance which 
created foreign markets by loaning money on a simple promise 
to pay. When that hocus-pocus, sic-semper-M’Ginnis financial 
sleight of hand lost its power to entertain, there was production 
all dressed up like a plush horse with no place to go. 


That’s about the situation Mr. Roosevelt inherited ; produc- 
tion and distribution all out of balance, with a country crying, 
praying, swearing and otherwise demonstrating its calmness 
and self control. Of course the President had to do something 
drastic. About everything else except presidential power had 
been tried. The Senate had investigated everybody down to 
the office boy. Prohibition had been set up and was being 
knocked down. The gold standard had been maintained and 
was about to be abandoned. Congress shook its fist and then 
its finger; after which it shinned up a tree. Everybody turned 
to the President. Well, NRA is his offering. 


Lumbermen in Line Behind President 


I haven't seen a lumberman yet who wasn't ready, when the 
course was explained clearly, to follow the President. There 
is a disposition at present to refrain from criticism. The act 
was framed with speed. Its objectives are too important to be 
obscured by calling attention to minor defects, and there is a 
confidence that the President and his helpers will be willing to 
correct defects as they appear. 

But once this support of the President is made clear, I could 
wish that some of his self-nominated spokesmen would con- 
sider their statements with more care. I wish, for instance, 
they'd stop saying this is a time of war—chiefly because it 
isn't a time of war, and because calling it out of its right name 
is capable of doing serious damage. 

They call it war, I suppose, because they think it is a time 
for the military virtue of unquestioning obedience. Well, not 
long ago I read a statement that throws some light upon the 
value of this virtue in the present crisis. Never in modern 
history have military officers won a revolution fought among 
civil populations, against opposing leaders who were trained 
politicians. It has been unquestioning obedience, against argu- 
ment, persuasion, arrangement and compromise—with obedience 
coming out second best. This reveals more than the quality and 
ability of the leaders. It tells something of the value of intelli- 
gence, initiative, understanding, criticism and co-operation on 
the part of the led. 





Executive Powers and Liberty to Criticize 


People who call this a time of war like to say also that poli- 
tics has been adjourned. If they mean that a patriotic man 
will refrain from making political capital for his party by acts 
that are injurious to the country, well and good. But politics 
is not the same as treason. Politics is a word which describes 
public business and how it is done. 

Since the days of Washington, Presidents have exercised 
great executive powers in times of emergency. But they haven't 
done it by “adjourning politics” or by destroying popular liber- 
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ties. They have exercised these large powers under the scru- 
tiny of the people; with the understanding that they were to 
have their opportunity to try, subject to the later judgment of 
the people about the success achieved. It is this right of judg- 
ment and reversal by the voters, and not any supposed right 
of everybody to tell the executive in advance what to do, that 
makes this a government of liberty and of the people. I’m sure 
Mr. Roosevelt doesn’t want it otherwise. He has a right tc 
expect that he will be given a free hand for a reasonable time, 
with a high degree of co-operation on the part of the led. I’m 
sure he has no desire to insulate himself against criticism, for 
criticism that is intelligent will help him avoid destructive blun- 
ders. 


There are several things involved in the Recovery Act that 
give me some concern. It seems apparent that in an effort to 
balance production and distribution, the first is going to be lim- 
ited, and this despite the fact that the people of this country 
never yet have had as many goods as they might reasonably 
desire. Maybe this is a practical way to restore a balance, but 
it doesn't indicate that the boys who do the heavy work above 
the ears yet understand much about distribution. It was busi- 
ness men who developed production to a high peak. Do you 
suppose they'll have the job handed to them eventually of doing 
the same thing for distribution? In any event, shortening the 
production of goods which people need, in order to solve an 
economic problem, doesn’t indicate a vast amount of imagina- 
tion. 


Sidelights on Re-Employment Measures 


In the second place, NRA is announced as a re-employment 
measure. It sets out to create more jobs at better wages. At 
the same time it discourages, if it does not actually prohibit, 
the raising of prices. Suppose you're a shopkeeper who has 
just been breaking even for two or three years. Your surplus 
is small. Your chief competitor is a corporation with an ample 
war chest. If your costs are increased by law, and if the law 
prevents your offsetting this increase by adding to prices, might 
it not occur to you that the law was acting much like an accom- 
plice of your competitor? In any event, the effect is likely to 
be much the same. I don't believe it’s a complete answer to 
say that the Government can’t bother with businesses that are 
too feeble to survive on their own power. 


In the third place, whatever the intent of the act, it seems 
clear that it is adding power to the union labor movement. Per- 
haps this is a good thine. I shall not argue about it. But it 
seems rather clear that the trade union movement of this coun- 
try, as contrasted with the industrial unions of Europe, has 
hardly been able to hold its own. Rightly or wrongly, many 
employers have fought the unions on the ground that profes- 
sional labor leaders have more or less of a syndicalist taint, 
and that they are more or less engaged in the class war. And 
now, with no apparent change of mind or of practice, these 
leaders are handed the chance to do what they could not do 
under their own power. I don’t know about these things; but 
I wonder if they were measured and analyzed carefully before 
the act was passed. 


This effort has a bearing upon foreign trade and foreign 
political relations. But that’s too many for me. Since the boys 
went over to tell Lafayette they were there, many dams have 
gone over the water. Several more are likely to follow before 
Mr. Roosevelt gets prices and currency stabilized. 


sut, in the meantime, constructive efforts are being made. | 
in my small corner am going to do what the President asks, as 
fully and as promptly as I can. But I’m going to exercise my 
hereditary right to watch and to judge. If I’m really con- 
vinced that any part of the job is being muffed, I expect to say 
so. I believe that will be the best service I can render the 
President. If he’s right and I and others like me are wrong, 
he'll be able to prove it to us. If it’s the other way, it doesn’t 


do anybody any good to keep still. Ol’ Man Trouble couldn't 
pay expenses if it wasn’t for kind but fat-headed friends who 
let you go smash for the lack of friendly criticism. 
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umber Industry Awaits Action on Codes 


Wisconsin Dealers Submit 


State Fair Trade Code 


[Continued from Column 3, page 1] 


National and the State of Wisconsin directors 
of Industrial Recovery and their respective ad- 
ministrators and representatives in every law- 
ful way, to the end that the purposes of said 
National and State Recovery acts may be ac- 
complished. The code provides that: 

Each regional district shall elect or appoint 
its own respective arbitration committee of not 
less than five members, and such regional dis- 
trict arbitration committee shall, insofar as mat- 
ters affecting members in such district are con- 
cerned, be clothed with all the powers and 
charged with all the duties of administering this 
code, and penalizing members of the association 
for violations hereof within the territorial limits 
of said district, subject only to the right of 
appeal by any aggrieved person to the general 
arbitration committee, for a review of any order 
or penalty assessed, within ten days from the 
date of notice thereof. 


Accounting, Prices and Reports 


Some other essential features of the code 
that will be of especial interest are as follows: 

REPORTS AND ExXxpeNse.—In order that the 
governor may be informed of the observance 
of the provisions of this code, and of the extent 
to which the declared policy of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act and the State Indus- 
trial Recovery Act are made effective in the 
retail lumber trade, persons subject to the juris- 
diction of this code shall at its request make, 
to the general arbitration committee or to the 
respective regional divisions as may be directed, 
such reports as the committee deems necessary 
on volume of sales, value of inventory, cost of 
doing business, number of employees, wage rates, 
hours worked, and other data pertinent to the 
purposes of this code, and shall permit inspec- 
tion of pertinent records by authorized agents. 





ACCOUNTING.—It is essential in determining 
the cost of doing business that each dealer under 
the jurisdiction of the Act shall maintain such 
simplified, unified system of accounting as the 
general arbitration committee may deem ade- 
quate to provide the necessary facts for the de- 
velopment of cost data, subject to approval by 
the State administrator. Each dealer shall main- 
tain such accounting system as shall be approved 
by the general arbitration committee. This sys- 
tem shall be subject to such inspection as may 
be necessary to fulfill the requirements of the 
Act and of the purposes of this Code of Fair 
Competition and Trade Practices. 


Cost or Doinc BusIngess.—Cost shall consti- 
tute replacement price of merchandise, plus such 
reasonable overhead as determined by standard 
accounting practice, applied under the account- 
ing system heretofore referred to. Reasonable 
cost shall be construed by what is statistically 
known as the “mode” and must be approved 
by the governor and/or the State administrator. 
Any sale of merchandise at less than the rea- 
sonable cost so defined and established, and 
any sale or delivery beyond the natural trade 
area of the dealer, is hereby declared to be an 
unfair trade practice. 


AFFIDAVIT OF COMPLIANCE.—Each dealer within 
the several regional districts covered by this 
code shall submit to the proper authority, as 
determined by the regional district committee in 
each such district, upon demand and not oftener 
than once a month, an affidavit properly exe- 
cuted and sworn to before a notary public, cer- 
tifying that he has complied with the provisions 
of this code and the lawful rules and regulations 
forming a part thereof. All such affidavits shall 
be filed and preserved, and shall be available 
at all times to the inspection of the general ar- 
bitration committee, and to the governor of Wis- 
consin and his aides, and authorized representa- 
tives in the enforcement of this code. 





New Dea.ers.—Upon information that a new 
dealer plans to engage in the sale and distri- 
bution of lumber and building materials in any 
regional district trade area, the proper author- 
ity, as determined by the members of this asso- 


ciation in such regional district, shall imme- 
diately present to the governor of the State of 
Wisconsin complete information concerning the 
number of dealers already established within 
such regional district in which the proposed 
new dealer is to be located, together with data 
concerning the present and probable demand for 
lumber and building materials within said re- 
gional district. Should this information disclose 
that such new distributive channel will further 
increase the problem of over-distribution in such 
regional district trade area, without the creation 
of new demand, said proper authorities of this 
association in said regional district trade area 
may petition the governor of the State of Wis- 
consin to deny his approval to this proposed new 
dealer. 

Lump Sum Bips.—lIn all cases where the re- 
tail dealer in lumber and building materials 
shall quote a lump sum bid to any purchaser, 
such dealer shall preserve and retain among 
his records and files the exact price, quality 
and quantity of each article so quoted and/or 
sold and delivered, and such records shall be 
open to inspection as provided by law and by 
the provisions of this code. 


Indianians Like Code 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 14.—Forty repre- 
sentatives of lumber yards in southwestern In- 
diana met recently in Vincennes, to study the 
code which was submitted by the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association. In view of 
further consideration of the code, they agreed 
to observe the hours 7 a. m. to 4:30 p. m. 
daily, with the exception of Saturday, when 
they will close at noon. Dealers were en- 
thusiastic in their plans for the adoption of 
the code, and in favor of the provisions sug- 
gested. 


Lumber Manufacturers’ Code 
Faces Final Action 


[Continued from Column 1, page 1] 
ordered into effect as a temporary measure, 
and without prejudice to the final determina. 
tion which the administration might reach ag 
result of the hearings and of the study of the 
voluminous evidence submitted by the appli- 
cant organizations. This request was finally 
and conclusively denied by the administration 
about a week later; namely, on the first of 
August. 

Since then the Recovery Administration, 
through its experts and advisory committees 
assigned to the consideration of the Lumber 
Code, have been diligent and tireless in the 
effort to complete an analysis of the volum- 
inous record submitted by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association and _ the 
forty-eight associations concurring with it, 
so that a properly documented report and 
recommendation to the President might be 
made, including such changes in the code as 
the administration, after consultation with 
the industry, might decide upon. 


Request for Temporary Order 

The request made three weeks ago for a 
temporary order was for the purpose of 
avoiding, if possible, the strikes and other 
disturbances which were then imminent in 
various parts of the lumber and timber pro- 
ducts industries. The situation was much 
complicated by the fact of the public an- 
nouncement, pending at that time, of the 
President’s Re-employment Agreement or 
Blanket Code, the consideration of which, 
whatever its merits, has since then largely 
taken precedence over the codes of individual 
industries or industry groups. 

It would have been possible for the lumber 





istrator. 
Washington, D. C. 
DuDLEY CATES, assistant 
administrator—Lumber. Co- 
ordinate with Malcolm Muir 


fixtures ; 
office 
tures; 


makers and woodwork. 


Mas. R. B. PAappockK—Wood 


steel cabinets 
fixtures ; 
house furnishings not not 


PHILIP C. 


THEY ANSWER YOUR QUESTIONS 
ON RECOVERY 


If you have any questions to ask in regard to codes governing a specific 
line of business under the National Recovery Administration, you should 
address the deputy administrator in charge of that business. 
making of contacts, there is listed below the industries or businesses in which 
lumber manufacturers and retailers are most likely to be interested, under 
the name of the deputy administrator to whom they have been assigned. 
General questions should be addressed to Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, admin- 
The NRA offices are in the Department of Commerce 


To facilitate the 


Suilding, 


and 
display fix- 


sand and gravel and mineral 
aggregates; mason materials 
otherwise specified; 


—Sawmills and _ planing otherwise specified; brooms, plumbing and heating sup- 
mills; wood shingles; veneer; brushes and mops except plies; hand trucks and 
panels and plywood; cabinet rubber. seales; contractors in plas- 


tering, sand and gravel; tile 


KEMPp—Car- and metal fence, bridges, 





. riages, wagons, sleighs and docks, piers, pile driving and 
tanks; poles, ties and posts; parts: butchers and janitors’ oil drilling. 
wood boxes and crates; bar- supplies; refrigerators, the- : ; 
rels and cooperage stock ; atrical scenery and stage K. M. SIMPSON—Metal gate 
molding and picture frames; equipment ; playground equip- posts and fences; wire 
coffins, excelsior; wood heels; ment, sleds and wheel toys; ‘“¢reens; sheet metal. 
shoe forms; handles; novel- j,odels and patterns. Coor- A. D. WHITEsIDE—B oat 
ties; toys not including inate with Gen. Williams, and ship builders; salvage 
wheel toys, sleds and play- : : lees . ~ oe ap 

in ages tanning materials. and lighterage; ship agents; 

ground equipment; wooden- lt el estate: 
ware; baskets, rattan and MaLcoLmM Murr—Insulation arty ge a} ng et 
willowware; fibre products; material; architects; general 20. o."% , 2 eee ages 
cork and cork products; tions; interior decorators ar 


wood pulp and cellulose. 


Gen. C. C. WILLIAMS— 
Turpentine, rosin and naval 
stores; paints and varnishes; 
trunks and suitcases; creo- 
soting. Coordinate with Mal- 
colm Muir, wood preserving. 
Coordinate with Philip C. 
Kamp, tanning materials. 


W. L. ALLeN—Furniture ; 
wood office, store and school 


contractors; building man- 
agement; airplanes and air- 
plane parts; metal doors and 
sash, window frames, shut- 
ters; metal partitions; gar- 
age equipment; composition 
flooring; metal and other 
roofing materials except 
wood; asphalt and products; 
glass; terra cotta; tile ; 
brick; cement and products; 
concrete; gypsum; lime; 
clay products; fire’ brick; 


furnishers ; undertakers ; bur- 
lap. 


Rospert W. LeEA—Automo- 


bile parts and accessories; 
buses. 

WwW. W. Pickarp — Wood 
pulp. 


{RESERVED — Sporting goods 
except guns; umbrellas, par- 
asols and canes; artificial 
limbs; matches. 
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—Retailers Announce Working Schedules 


industry, had it wished to do so, to have 
accepted a status under the Blanket Code. 
It is in fact probable that the Lumber Code 
wages and hours could have been temporar- 
ily substituted for those in the President’s 
Blanket Code. But it would have involved 
the industry with an entirely separate set of 
administration machinery in the NRA. Also 
it would not have included action on the 
control of production, or protections against 
destructive competition, or trade _ practice 
rules, or on the other substantive features 
regarded as essential to enabling any sub- 
stantial proportion of the industry to make 
good on any agreement for increased labor 
costs, even as proposed in the original Lum- 
ber Code. 


General Administration Action Asked 


Consequently, the Emergency National 
Committee advised members of the industry 
to refrain from commitment to the Blanket 
Code pending the decision on the Lumber 
Code itself. The conclusion to ask adminis- 
tration action at the same time on all of the 


important provisions of the Lumber Code, 
and not to commit merely the wages and 
hours to a definite agreement now and to 


leave the other provisions to future chance, 
was by unanimous action of the National 
Control Committee and of the members of the 
Emergency National Committee remaining in 


Washington. This action was taken last 
week, after it became known that an ad- 
ministrative order to make immediately 


effective the wages and hours proposed in 
the Lumber Code had been definitely rejected. 

There has been much uneasiness within 
the industry because of the fact.that little 
public information has been received and 
that there have been few reports in the news- 
papers of any progress on the Lumber Code, 
and because such news as there has been in 
the papers has not been particularly en- 
lightening. That was deliberate; not, of 
course, the purpose of withholding from any- 
one in the industry any valid information as 
to exact progress, but, first, because there 
was no exact information which was per- 
mitted to be published, and, second, to avoid 
a continuance of the character of general 
publicity which the Lumber Code encoun- 
tered during the ten days after it was filed, 
and, third, in the belief that the desirable 
basic features of the industry’s code pro- 
posals would have a chance for more favor- 
able consideration by the administration if 
they were not concurrently being tried in the 
newspapers also. 


Benefits of Delay 


The lumber and timber products 
in their code have made certain 
which, if approved, will establish important 
new public and economic policies. If these 
could be secured by a little additional time— 
and notwithstanding the inevitable uneasi- 
ness and anxiety throughout the industry— 
it has been the opinion of the applicant as- 
sociations that they should seek the action 
of the administration on the entire Lumber 
Code, and permit the industry thereafter to 
make its difficult adjustments without un- 
necessary continuation of the uncertainties 
which otherwise would be constantly hang- 
ing over it. , 

Especially is this true of production con- 
trol, rules of trade practice, and _ protections 
against destructive price competition. In 
view of the fact that the rates of lumber pro- 
duction and demand, based on latest telegra- 
Phic reports received this week, show a cur- 
rent rate of overproduction of almost 100 
percent in lumber manufacture, it is obvious 
that increased production costs, without, at 
the same time, the means of controlling over- 
Production, will destroy more sources of em- 


Ployment and more lumber business than it 
will create. 


industries 
proposals 


Harmony with NRA 
The lumber and timber products industries, 
Since the day the Industrial Recovery Bill 
was sent to Congress by the President, have 
wasted no time in seeking the formulation 
of a unified industry code. Their chosen 
Tepresentatives have during the public hear- 
ings and since then furnished the adminis- 


tration promptly such information as has 
been required. In view of the partnership 
nature of the recovery undertaking, the in- 


dustries have a right to expect from the 
administrator the same promptness in dis- 
posing of the National Lumber Code as was 
expected of the industry, itself, in formulat- 
ing and submitting a Code. There is no 
truth whatever to public statements that the 
lumber and timber products industries have 
been unable to agree with NRA officials. Such 
statements are mere gratuitous inferences. 
If now there is any delay in decisive disposal 
of the Lumber Code, it will be because of the 
inaction, of the administrator and not of the 
industry. 


Best Promoted Materials Will 
Get the Business 


Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 14.—“If any lum- 
ber manufacturer or wholesaler believes that 
the effect of the industrial codes is to eliminate 
competition, he should quickly disabuse his 
mind of that idea,” said George W. Dulany, jr., 
chairman of the board of directors of American 
Forest Products Industries, who feels that this 
is a critical period for the lumber industry. 
While the National Industrial Recovery Act is 
of much assistance on the production side, it 
does not help consumer demand for lumber and 
other forest products, as distinguished from 
building materials in general. Business _re- 
vival, of course, will create demand for building 
materials, but which group of those materials 
gets the lion’s share is on the lap of competi- 
tion, thinks Mr. Dulany, who said: 

With the first signs of returning prosperity, 
all of the competing materials have begun to 
expand their staffs and extension programs to 
the magnitude of 1925 to 1929. The industrial 
codes will eliminate price cutting competition 
within a given industry, and perhaps to a degree 
between industries, but they will promote com- 
petition based on merit, or supposed merit. In 
this sort of competition between different ma- 
terial groups, the one which has the best pro- 
motion is the one which will win. 


In Mr. Dulany’s opinion, the lumber indus- 
try could make no greater mistake than com- 
placently to accept the Industrial Recovery Act 
as the end of its business troubles, no matter 
how productive it may be of general prosperity. 


National Retail Lumber Code 
Hearing in Progress 


[Continued from Column 2, page 1} 
MISSISSIPPI—30 or $12 
week of 40 hours, 


COLORADO, WYOMING, ARIZONA, NEW MEXICO— 
35 cents per hour, or $14 per week of 40 hours. 


NEBRASKA—35 cents per hour, or $14 per week 
of 40 hours. 

New JeRSEY—50 cents per hour, or $20 per 
week of 40 hours. 


THE Crty of New YorK—50 cents per hour, or 
$20 per week of 40 hours. 
New YorK (EXcEept THE City OF NEW YORK), 


cents per hour, per 


VERMONT, NEw HAMPSHIRE, MAINE, MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, CONNECTICUT, RHODE ISLAND AND 


McKEAN CouNTy, PENNSYLVANIA—45 cents per 
hour, or $18 per week of 40 hours. 

MINNESOTA, NortH Dakota, SouTH Dakota, 
lowa—45 cents per hour, or $18 per week of 
40 hours. 

Oun1o—40 cents per hour, or $16 per week of 
40 hours. 

WESTERN PorTION OF PENNSYLVANIA—Cities 
and towns of less than 100,000 population, 35 
cents per hour, or $14 per week of 40 hours; 
cities of more than 100,000 population and under 
250,000 population, 40 cents per hour, or $16 
per week of 40 hours; cities of more than 
250,000 population, 45 cents per hour, or $18 
per week of 40 hours. 

ARKANSAS, KANSAS, MIssoURI, OKLAHOMA— 
Arkansas—30 cents per hour, or $12 per week 





of 40 hours. Missouri—Cities and towns of less 
than 300,000 population, 40 cents per hour, or 
$16 per week of 40 hours; cities and towns of 
more than 300,000 population, 45 cents per hour, 
or.$18 per week of 40 hours. Kansas—40 cents 
per hour, or $16 per week of 40 hours. Okla- 
homa—35 cents per hour, or $14 per week of 
40 hours. 


TENNESSEE—30 cents hour, or $12 


week of 40 hours. 

Trexas—30 cents per hour, or $12 
of 40 hours. 

UraHnH—35 cents per hour, or $14 per week of 
40 hours. , 


per per 


per week 


VIRGINIA—35 cents per hour, or $14 per week 
of 40 hours. 
WASHINGTON, 
$14 


MontTANA, IDAHO, 
VADA—35 cents per hour, or 
40 hours. 


OREGON, NE- 
per week of 


West VIRGINIA—30 cents per hour, or 
per week of 40 hours. 


$12 


WISCONSIN AND UPPER PENINSULA OF MICHI- 
GAN—45 cents per hour or $18 per week of 
40 hours. 


Working Hours for Employees 
Set by Retailers 


[Continued from Column 2, page 1] 


will be open for business. In some cases the 
schedules apply not alone to the yards in the 
particular town or city named, but to all in 
that district : 

Augusta, Kan.—7:30 a.m. to 5 p.m., 6 days 
a week. 

Beloit, Kan.—7:30 a.m. to 12 
5:15 p.m., 6 days a week. 


noon, 1 to 
Jackson, Tenn.—7 a.m. to 5 p.m., 6 days a 
week. 
Pine Bluff, Ark.—8 a.m. to 5 p.m., 6 days a 
week. 
Nebraska City, Neb.—7:30 a.m. to 5 
for 5 days, and to 12 noon on Saturday. 
Hammond, Ind.—7:30 a.m. to 5 p.m., but to 
12:30 p.m. on Saturday. 
Joplin, Mo.—7:30 a.m, to 5 p.m., but to 12 
noon on Saturday. 
Wellsville, Ohio.—7:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
5 days a week. Office employees 8:15 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m. 5 days; 8:15 a.m. to 12 noon 
Saturday. No deliveries on Saturday. 
Seotia, Neb—7 a.m. to 5 p.m. except 
Wednesday and Saturday, open in evening. 
Plattsmouth, Neb.—8 a.m. to 6 p.m., 6 days 
a week. 
Akron, Ohio.—8 hours a day, 5 days a week. 
Little Rock, Ark.—7:30 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Sat- 
urday, 7:30 a.m. to 12 noon. 
San Antonio, Tex.—7:30 
Saturday, 7 a.m. to 12 noon. 
Tyler, Tex.—7 a.m. to 5 
a.m. to 12 noon. 
Laredo, Tex.—7:30 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Saturday, 
:30 a.m. to 12 noon. 
Bryan, Tex.—7:30 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Saturday, 
:30 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
Lincoln, Neb.—55 hours a week. 
Omaha, Neb.—40 hours a week. 
Knoxville, Tenn.—40 hours a week. 
St. Louis, Mo., city and county—75 yards 
have adopted the 40-hour week—5 days of 
8 hours—the yards being closed on Saturday. 
Wichita, Kan.—8 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
Hutchinson, Kan.—7:30 a. m. to 5 p. m.; Sat- 
urday, 7:30 a. m,. to 12 noon, 


Southwestern Indiana—7 a.m. 


Saturday, 7 a.m. to 12 noon. 


p.m. 


a.m. to 5 p.m.; 


p.m.; Saturday, 


-1 


to 4:30 p.m.; 








A CERTAIN KIND of squash vine in Java 
climbs to the tops of the tallest trees. When 
the fruit open they scatter seeds an inch in 
diameter with a crescent-shaped wing six inches 
long and two inches wide; these seeds sail down, 
like tiny airplanes, in a twenty-foot spiral. 
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men, these midsum- 
mer days, are watching the ap- 
plication of the New Deal to 
industry. Some breath is being 
held, and a good many guesses 
are being made. Many a vet- 
eran business man who thought 
there was nothing that could 
surprise him is putting in long 
days wondering if he’s going or 
coming. He is trying to think 
of a good way of getting him- 
self into the picture. It’s a new 
experience for this generation 
of business men; and without 
much doubt precedents are being 
made and lines drawn that will 
affect commerce for many a 
year to come. Ideas of all kinds 
are blowing about depending 
upon the temperament of the 
blowers. Until the new ma- 
chinery has been tried out, no 
one will know which predictions 
are right. 

The National Industrial Re- 
covery Act is but a means to an 
end, and a good many other fac- 
tors are going into action at the 


Business 
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portance to the lumber industry. 
Without much question, the larg- 
est deferred market for build- 
ing materials is to be found on 
American farms; where build- 
ings and fences have reached a 
point of forced neglect that will 
call for the expenditure of bil- 
lions of dollars to restore them 
to a condition of efficiency. 


Jumping to Impulsive 
Mistakes 


In looking at mid-western 
farms it will not be smart to 
overlook mid-western farmers. 
During the past year or two an 
army of writers for metropolitan 
newspapers and magazines have 
discovered the middle West. For 
about the first time since the 
big war, at least, these writers 


something to be appraised in 
terms of personal comfort, but 
as a necessary aid in the grow- 
ing of crops. So he is looking 
without enthusiasm at these 
cumulus clouds. He’d trade any 
number of empties, handsome 
as they are, for a couple of dull 
gray clouds full of rain. Believe 
it or not, you eastern men who 
have been shivering over the 
sensational news stories from 
the middle West, at the present 
moment the strongest emotion 
on the prairies is a desire for 
rain! 

Don't mistake this statement. 
Don't take it to mean there has 
been no strain or despair or 
hot-tempered action. These 
things have appeared, and they 
are cause for especial concern 
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The relation of average farm income (farm receipts less expenses) to the value of farmers’ dwellings indicates 


forcefully that lifting of farm prices and return of farm prosperity will result in enlargement of rural demand for lum- 
ber. The figures were prepared by the bureau of agricultural economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


same time. Everybody has been 
reading and talking about NRA; 
so this department proposes this 
week to take a look at part of 
the instead of talking 
about the drama. 

The Realm has long believed 
that the middle West is a good 
place to look for recovery, and 
a good place to study it when it 


stage 


does appear. This great food- 
producing area has a special re- 
lationship with the remainder 


of the country. When industrial 
States, for instance, begin to re- 
cover, their industrial workers 
will begin to buy larger quanti- 
ties of food Probably in nine 
periods of recovery out of ten, 
an increased food consumption 
is the earliest, the most sensi- 
tive and the most dependable 
barometric indication of better 
times. And of course as the 
middle West sells its food, it 
will enter the industrial market 
to purchase manufactured goods. 

This area, as has been pointed 
out repeatedly in this and other 
journals, is of tremendous im- 


have exhibited sympathy of a 
sort for farmers of the Great 
Valley; sympathy, but not neces- 
sarily understanding. Most of 
them have come with ready- 
made ideas which they wanted 
to prove; and it has not been 


hard to find evidence to 
anything. 

These lines are being written 
in a small town in the Corn Belt. 
It is a calm, expansive after: 
noon of midsummer. If a per- 
son were ordering weather for 
his own comfort, the day would 
serve as a working model for 
the entire shipment. Fleecy 
clouds, like Olympian sheep, are 
grazing in the sky. Mild wisps 
of breeze are chatting comfort- 
ably together. The temperature 
is potent enough to induce 
growth in corn without promot- 
ing temper or despair in human 
beings. And from horizon to 
horizon the great, variegated 
green carpet of crops, pastures 
and groves of trees unrolls 
itself. But your Corn Belt far- 
mer looks upon weather not as 


prove 


because they have shown up 
among a people who think of 
themselves as capitalists, and 
who are noted for patience and 
restraint. But it is easy to give 
them incorrect meanings, as 
some eastern writers have done. 
Even official leaders of farm or- 
ganizations have guessed wrong, 
and have found themselves lead- 
ing bravely but with practically 
no farmers following. In fact 
these explosive emotions have 
been so unprecedented out here 
that no one quite knew how to 
guess them. They’ve had a 
course something like a rocket 
or a series of rockets. They go 
up, explode and come down with 
too much speed to be located or 
described. 


The Realm Gazes at the 
Crystal 


But since the middle West 
and its troubles and recovery 
are closely connected with the 
interests of our industry, the 
Realm is going to make a few 


guesses. Where so many have 
guessed wrong, this department 
isn’t going to claim omniscience. 
Our guesses are just guesses. 

The first guess is that the 
middle West lacks a long jour. 
ney of being as “radical” jp 
temper as some easterners and 
some mid-westerners, too, have 
described it. To be sure they’ye 
picketed the highways out here, 
and have spilled milk and turned 
livestock back from markets. 
They've held the so. called 
“penny foreclosure’ sales” at 
which the neighbors bid in the 
chattels at sheriffs’ sales for a 
few cents, and return them to 
the owners. At least one goyv- 
ernor has ordered out the guard 
to enforce the laws. 

If you like, you can interpret 
this as many writers from the 
East have done—as part of a 
roaring revolution. But there 
are a few pieces of evidence to 
be taken into account first. In 
one State where many of these 
events occurred, there are well 
over a million people living on 
farms, and perhaps another mil- 
lion whose interests are closely 
identified with farming. Prob- 
ably not more than two or three 
hundred were involved in direct 
action. This does not include 
the undetermined number who 
sympathized to a_ greater or 
extent. But if this is a 
revolution, on a numerical basis 
it must be considered one of the 
smallest in history. 


less 


Equities vs. Future Credits 


The supporters of the theory 
of revolution tell us the actual 
events so far are but straws in- 
dicating the direction of the 


wind. But most of the farmers 
to whom this department has 
talked take a different view. 


“I’m sorry for those fellows, of 
course,” said a middle-aged farm- 
er in overalls who was loading 
a bale of twine into his car. 
“They've had to stand a lot; 
just as the rest of us have. But 
when the legislature passed that 
law extending the redemption 
period on foreclosures until 
1935, and said it was done be 
cause farmers wanted it, do you 
know what happened? The bank 
in my town has three farmers 
on the board of directors, and 
that bank stopped loaning money 
to farmers. They tell me the 
farmers voted with the other di- 
rectors to make it unanimous. 
We haven’t had any of those 
penny sales in my neighborhood. 
I'm not saying what I'd do if ! 
were being sold out. I might 
organize my neighbors to bid in 
the stuff for a couple of dollars. 
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closure sale of land or chattels. 

In any event it seems to this 
department that there is reason 
for sober cheer for the lumber 
industry in the temper and con- 
dition of mid-western agricul- 
ture. It is one industry which 
did not quit during the depres- 
sion, but continued to produce almost 
food for the country at the basic 
prices that were obtainable. No _ ture, 


prices 


would have happened in the in- 


instantly 
conservatism of agricul- 


selves for 
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credible event that farmers had and 
stopped production of food when 
dropped. The industry 
has gone through its rapid and 
heated period of violence, at a 
rate so rapid that its own lead- 
ers could not keep up with it. 
Rising prices 


ways in 


conditions. 
of farm produce 
revealed the field. 


but they 
They 


“Just Received Car of Paint, 


With honking of horns and waving of flags 
a procession of four trucks, each loaded with 
cans of paint, recently passed through the busi- 
ness district of Eugene, Ore. The trucks were 
those of the Twin Oaks Lumber Co., of that 
city, and the parade signalized the arrival of a 
carload of paint. Timed to coincide with 
“Clean-Up and Paint-Up Week,” the trucks 
bore signs such as: “Clean Up, Paint Up”; 
“Let Us Beautify Your Home, Terms to Suit”; 
“Do We Do Painting? Listen! We Buy Paint 
in Carload Lots”; “Get It Now, It’s Guaran- 
teed.” 

This is one of many stunts put over by the 
Twin Oaks Lumber Co., to emphasize its leader- 


tirely to paints, which we sell by the can or 
the carload. 

“We handle all binds of building materials, 
and our best publicity medium (aside from per- 
sonal contacts) is a little booklet which I com- 
piled several years ago entitled, ‘A Handy 
300k for Builders—Information for Those Who 
Like to Build, to Paint and to Tinker With 
Tools.’ It gives full information, not only re- 
garding all the lines and subdivisions of lines 
carried by us, but how to use the various prod- 
ucts, with tables showing the amounts required 
for various jobs.” 

The information contained in the book covers 
paints, lumber, roofing, tiling, wall-boards, 


starting the payment of 
debts. Retail lumbermen are de- 
serving of much credit and com- It seems to this department 
mendation for the 
which they adjusted 
their businesses to meet new 
But farmers as a 
class have done no less in their 
They are watching with 
interest the progress and effect 
stopping much if not all of the new Federal legislation, 
one quite knows what to guess’ the pressure by farmers them- 
so called farm relief, 


are not waiting for it. 
have put their 
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order to an amazing extent, 
under their own power. 


practical that the lumber industry may 
well feel an additional fortifica- 
tion of confidence that in the re. 
covery period in which it now 
finds itself, it is allied with the 
great agricultural world. Neither 
industry is completely out of the 
woods, but each is justified ip 
feeling considerable security in 


house in this mutual alliance. 


Says Parade 


a veritable encyclopedia of building information, 
A supply of these books is kept on the counter 
in the office, and one is handed out to every 
person who comes in for building material of 
any kind. Quite an extensive mail order busi- 
ness is done in small lots, and a copy of this 
book goes into every package. 

The company’s four trucks are painted bright 
yellow. A_ traveling man _ said _ recently: 
“Wherever I go in Lane County I see these 
yellow trucks, and they instantly call to mind 
the Twin Oaks Lumber Co.” The trucks are 
painted twice a year. In bold black letters on 


the rear of the high seat is the message, “Our 
drivers will give you the 


courtesy of the 





The Twin Oaks Lumber Co.’s fleet of trucks, laden with paint, lined up in front of the company’s office, 


ship in the paint line. “We have an outside 
man,” said John J. Rogers, president of the 
firm, “who devotes half his time to making con- 
tacts with builders and home owners, and the 
other half to office work connected with the 
paint department. We have a room devoted en- 


St. Louis Blue 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 15.—Under the leader- 
ship of sixteen of ‘the leading business concerns 
of the city, the St. Louis Minute Men campaign 
is now in progress. The concerns engaged in 
this co-operative effort to create city-wide sen- 
timent for home building, home repairs and 
home buying are: 

The American Furnace Co., Alton Brick 
Co., Baldwin Piano Co., Becker-Marsden Co., 
Gross Chandelier Co., Heinecke Building Ma- 
terial Co., Huttig Sash & Door Co., Kuhlman 
Metal Weatherstrip Co., Laclede Gas & Light 
Co., N. O. Nelson Manufacturing Co., Port- 
land Cement Association, Julius Seidel Lum- 
ber Co., Scruggs Vandervoort & Barney, Title 
Insurance Corporation, Union Electrie Light 
and Power Co., and Cyrus Crane Willmore 
Organization (Inc.,). 


The campaign, which was initiated by the 
Cyrus Crane Willmore Organization (Inc.), 
specialist in high-class home sites, was launched 
by distribution, to a list of 25,000 selected 
names, of a large broadside, strikingly printed 
in colors, headed “The Battle Cry for 1933.” 


shingles, explosives, nails and lime, to mention 
only the high-lights. It is especially valuable 
to anyone living in the country. The farmer 
in most instances does not know the materials 
best suited for his purpose, or the amount of 
each required. This book to him is therefore 


Button Brigade 


Those receiving the broadside were urged to fill 
out and return a post-card enclosed therewith, 
pledging assistance in 
the campaign and list- 
ing names and _  ad- 
dresses of persons who 
might be interested in 
new homes. 

The publicity set-up, 
which involved not only 
the initial distribution 
through the mail of 
25,000 broadsides, but 
also distribution by the 
co-operating firms, to 
persons in their respec- 
tive fields, of additional 
quotas of literature, in- 
cluding “The Front 
Line,” a monthly publi- 
cation for persons interested in home building 
and home making; also thousands of the blue- 
and-white Minute Men buttons, and finally, the 





ready for the “big parade” 


road.” And they always do it, too. All of the 
drivers wear neat buff uniforms with the name 
of the company in black letters on the back; and 
all of them are courteous and competent sales- 
men of paint, lumber, or any of the lines of 
building materials carried. 


Boosts Building 


award of special medals evidencing efficient co- 
operation in the campaign, was evolved by 
French-Stamats (Inc.), specialist in co-opera- 
tive publicity, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in co-opera- 
tion with the Cyrus Crane Willmore Organiza- 
tion (Inc.). 

While it is too early to attempt to tabulate 
definite results, the campaign already has 
aroused a good deal of interest, and caused 
much questioning as to the significance of the 
attractive blue Minute Men buttons seen on 
every side; as all employees of the co-operating 
firms have been invited to wear these buttons 
during the progress of the campaign, which is 
to continue for an undetermined period. 

John W. Higginbotham, vice president of the 
above real estate organization, states that some 
sales of lots have already been made as a direct 
result of this program, ‘and that twelve homes 
are now going up in the subdivisions. Julius 
Seidel, president Julius Seidel Lumber Co., 
believes that the publicity engendered through 
the distribution and display of the broadsides, 
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the wearing of the Minute Men buttons, etc., 
will have an excellent effect in drawing atten- 
tion to the objectives of the campaign. 

“That this campaign is being taken very seri- 
ously,” said H. J. Anstedt, Huttig Sash & Door 
Co. “is evidenced by the fact that many men 
who make their livelihood in the building indus- 
try are wearing the Minute Men buttons. Nat- 
urally, a good deal of comment as to the mean- 
ing and purpose of these buttons is aroused, 
and good work is done by word-of-mouth of 
salesmen and others interested in the building 
industry, toward getting people who are able 
to do so to build now. We believe the effort 
being put forth is decidedly worth while.” 

Another of the concerns actively promoting 
the campaign is the N. O. Nelson Manufactur- 
ing Co., manufacturer and wholesaler of plumb 
ing and heating supplies etc. In a statement 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN A. B. Pierce, 
executive vice president of that company, said: 

We joined this campaign because by so 
doing we were associating ourselves with 
fifteen of the leaders in the various lines 
that have to do with building operations. 
While we can not, this early in the cam- 
paign, place our finger on direct results, 
our promotion department, and especially 
our elaborate show room department, tells 
me that they are getting results from this 
Minute Men campaign. We believe that in 
the next six or eight months we shall con- 
tinue to get the real benefit of this kind of 
advertising. 
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Motion to Modify 1914 Decree 
ls Dismissed 


Kansas City, Mo.; Aug. 14.—Lumbermen 
and members of other industries who have 
anxiously been awaiting a decision of the Mis- 
souri supreme court regarding conflict of the 
National Recovery Act and provisions of the 
State anti-trust laws, were disappointed last 
week when the court dismissed, for lack of 
jurisdiction, a motion to modify its 19-year-old 
decree in the Missouri lumber trust case. 

The motion was filed by Herbert Dierks and 
Walter A. Graff, receivers for the Dierks Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., of Kansas City, on the grounds 
that the company could not comply with pro- 
visions of the NRA, and at the same time abide 
by the State anti-trust laws. The attorney gen- 
eral, who opposed modification, held that the 
Dierks company, as now constituted, was not a 
party to the original proceedings. 

The quo warranto proceedings against the 
Dierks and other lumber companies of the State 
were instituted in 1908, and the court entered 
its decree in 1914. A fine was imposed upon 
the companies, and their methods of operation 
were restricted in line with the stringent anti- 
trust laws. 

However, Attorney-General Roy McKittrick 
said later that any business man in Missouri 
may comply with the provisions of the NRA 
without violating the Missouri anti trust laws, 
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but warned against “agreements, pools, price- 
fixing conspiracies, and combinations beyond 
the purpose, intent and scope” of the act. 


After quoting from the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, Mr. McKittrick said: 

Unquestionably the meaning of the above 
language is that the President shall have 
ample power to protect the people against 
monopolistic practices and prevent any code 
from being put into effect which would pro- 
mote monopolies. 

I am convinced that the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act does not remove fair and 
legitimate competition from industry, but 
its provisions make it essential that compe- 
tition shall not be based on exploitation of 
labor, or oppressive or unfair practices. 

The suspension of the Federal anti-trust 
laws under the act leaves in the hands of 
the President ample powers to. prohibit 
monopolies and combinations in restraint of 
trade. Therefore, there is nothing in the act 
which can reasonably be construed to mean 
a surrender by the Federal Government of 
its right to prohibit unfair combinations, 
monopolies or monopolistic practices. 

Having reached the above conclusion, I do 
not see any conflict between the National 
Recovery Act and the observance of the 
anti-trust laws of Missouri. It is my opinion 
that to repeal or relax the laws of Missouri 
would expose the people of our State to the 
insatiable desire of unscrupulous persons 
who may wish to prey upon or gouge the 
public under pretense of complying with the 
Recovery act. 





Retailer Honored on Golden An 


CLEVELAND, Onto, Aug. 14.—A_ testimonial 
dinner commemorating the fiftieth anniversary 
of his entry into the lumber business, was ten- 
dered George S. Gynn, president American 
Lumber Co., formerly named Willson Avenue 
Lumber Co., this city, on July 10. This inter- 
esting event, which was held at the Hermit 
Club, was attended by 26 men who represented 
a total of 958 years of lumber experience, 
mostly in and about Cleveland, those present, 
besides the guest of honor, being: 

Guy Gray, Carl A. Krauss, Ed Hilton, John 
D. Hiteheock, A. M. Allyn, Charles H. Pres- 
cott, Harry Baker, Arch C. Klumph, Arthur 
L. Stone, Thomas S. Williams, Joseph A. 
Melcher, Harry A. Sherman, M. P. Klumph, 
Charles D. Crane, Ralph J. Jones, Louis H. 
Flandermeyer, Fred Cramer, Henry P. Brooks, 
Steve Cramer, Harry Bittner, Frank Carson, 
Edward L. Southern, John I. Nunn, Emerson 
R. Gynn and Chester B. Gynn. 


Following the banquet, Emerson R. Gynn, 
chairman of the meeting, presented Guy Gray 
as toastmaster, who called upon several of the 
gentlemen in attendance for remarks. Then a 
beautiful plaque, made of walnut, with a figure 
of the Goddess of Success in gold, was pre- 
sented to the guest of honor. 

George S. Gynn entered the lumber business 
July 10, 1883, in Cleveland, Ohio, with Monroe 
Bros. & Co., wholesale and retail lumber deal- 





Guests at testimonial banquet tendered George S. 


ers. From 1887 to 1892 he was employed by 
Wood-Jenks & Co., wholesale and retail lum- 
ber dealers of this city. 

In 1889 he established a branch yard for 
Wood-Jenks & Co., which was known as the 
Willson Avenue Yard, and on Jan. 1, 1893, he 
and some of his associates purchased that yard 
and formed a new company known as the Will- 
son Avenue Lumber Co., of which he became 
the manager. Shortly thereafter he was made 
president of the company, which has_ been 
headed by him from that date to the present 
time. 

In September, 1932, the name of the company 
was changed from Willson Avenue Lumber Co. 
to American Lumber Co., for a number of good 
reasons, some of which are of more than local 
interest, as for instance: 


The new name places the company’s name 
in classified alphabetical listings at or near 
the top of the list rather than, as formerly, 
near the bottom. 

The new name ties in well with adapta- 
tions of well known advertising slogans, 
such as: “See American Lumber First”: 
“American Lumber for American Homes”; 
“Build Your Home with American Lumber” 
etc. 

Although the name “Willson,” in the old 
title, was properly spelled with two Ls, 
many persons in consulting the telephone 
directory looked for the name “Wilson,” 


Gynn, president American Lumber Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


niversary 


spelled with one L, 
which of course caused 
some confusion and 
annoyance. 

The American Lum- 
ber Co., by the way, has 





GEORGE SS. GYNN, 
Honored by Golden 
Anniversary Banquet 





an excellent slogan or 
creed, which appears on 
its letterhead, as fol- 
lows: “A good building 
is the product of a good 
architect, a good con- 
tractor and good craftsmen using good mate- 
rials.” 


Car Surplus Is Being Absorbed 


According to the car service division of the 
American Railway Association, Class 1 rail- 
roads on July 1 had 453,541 surplus freight 
cars in good repair and available for service. 
This was a decrease of 69,244 cars compared 
with June 14. 

On July 1, 15.4 percent of the number of 
cars on line, or 316,107 freight cars, were in 
need of repair. This 
was an increase of 
12,349 cars above the 
number in need of re- 
pair on June 1. 

In the first six 
months of 1933, Class 
1 railroads of the 
United States placed 
in service 1,251 new 
freight cars. In the 
same period in 1932, 
1,927 new freight cars 
were placed in service. 
On July 1 this year 
the railroads had 1,205 
new freight cars on 
order, compared with 
1,951 on the same day 
last year. 
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A New "Gyp" Scheme— 
Watch Out! 


A Wisconsin lumber dealer who was re- 
cently victimized to the extent of $30 by a “gyp” 
advertising scheme reported the details to Don 
S. Montgomery, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, who relays 
the information to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
with the hope that other dealers may take 
warning and save themselves from. similar 
losses. The essential facts as related by the 
dealer follow: 

A very nice-appearing young man giving 
his name as G. Clark, called on us, stating 
that he represented a camera manufacturing 
concern which was working distribution 
through lumber and paint stores. To intro- 
duce its product it was supplying dealers 
with cameras to be given away by them 
with purchases amounting to $7.50. He said 
his company would make its profits out of 
future sales of films of a special size not 
obtainable elsewhere. We were to receive 
several thousand cards, each printed with our 
name and representing 15 cents, to be handed 
out with purchases. He promised that within 
a week or so following his visit he would 
return with fifteen trained young men, who 
would call at every house in town and leave 
circulars explaining the gift camera offer. 
Also, the company was to send us 300 cam- 
eras, to be kept here for distribution. I gave 
the young man a check for $30, and we were 
to pay another $30 when the cameras, cards 
and printed matter were sent us. 


About a week later we received a letter 
from a paint company in Madison asking 
about the proposition and enclosing a letter 
from a retail lumber firm in Ohio whose name 
the salesman had given as reference, stating 
that it had insisted on seeing a sample of 
the camera to be supplied, and that said 
sample had proved to be a very cheap, im- 
practical box camera, in no respect resem- 
bling the folding pocket camera which the 
salesman had shown as a sample. 

Upon receipt of this information I wrote 
to a friend in Toledo, who confirmed my 
suspicions that we had been “gypped.” He 
said that the Utility Distributors is operated 
by W. Osman, who has office space with 
E. F. Goldbach at 501 Huron Building, To- 
ledo. He further stated that the Toledo 
Setter Business Bureau had been trying for 
i vear to get in touch with Osman. 

It probably is unnecessary to add that Mr. 
Clark has not been back here with his young 
men as promised, alfhough three weeks have 
elapsed. It may be possible that he is still 
operating and that something can be done 
to stop him. If we could locate him, we 
could probably get a warrant. If there is 
any further information I can give or any 
way I can help in rounding up this man, I 
will be more than pleased to do so. 

————— 

WHEN drilling a hole in a piece of wood, 
clamp a piece of scrap lumber to the back of 
the board. When the drill cuts through the 
wood, the scrap prevents the bit from splinter- 
ing the edges of the hole; it is also faster than 
drilling from both sides. 





quite completely ruined. 


the workman at the left is about to do. 








Formerly the “catwalk” across from one upper-level runway to another, in the F. J. 
Brattin & Son shed at Shepherd, Mich., was hinged at one end so it could be raised 
up out of the way when a freight car came in for unloading. But one day there ar- 
rived one of the newer, wider cars, there was a splintering sound, and the walk was 
“Get down, walk over and climb up” soon got quite tire- 
some, so Harry Brattin, head of the company, fixed up this arrangement. 
enough to admit any car, and by means of a rope and pulley at each end the walk, 
which is made of three 2-inch planks, may be raised to clear the top of the car, as 
The arrow at left indicates a 1x4 on which 





It is wide 


this end of the 
walk rests when 
in the raised po- 
sition; a similar 
stick is at the 
other end of the 
walk, but it does 
not show in the 
picture because 
it was removed 
by Mr. Brattin 
in preparation 
for raising the 
walk; these 
sticks fit into 
notched sup- 
ports, and sim- 
ilar supports as 
indicated by the 
double arrow at 
the right, sup- 
port the i1x4s 
which serve as 
railings for the 
walk. 











A Mail Box With Windows 


Here’s a rather novel idea for a rural mail 
box that can be made in the lumber yard, or 
that a farmer can easily make himself. In fact, 
one farmer did make such a box; the photog- 
rapher happened along, and that’s how the pic- 
ture got in the paper. The box, which it will 
be observed, has windows in it, stands a quarter 
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No need to stop when there’s no mail 


of a mile from the farm house, and the farmer 
usually drives out to get his mail. If there is 
none in the box, he doesn’t have to stop his 
car. Also, if the carrier has no mail to leave, 
it is not necessary for him to stop to ascertain 
whether there are any letters to be mailed, for 
a short piece of chain, doubled, is suspended 
from the top of the box by the two ends. All 
mail placed in the box by the carrier, or letters 
that the farmer wants mailed, are inserted be- 
tween the strands of chain, and may be readily 
seen through the glass. 





Retailer's Ads Are Spiced 
With Humor 


As an ad-writer J. W. Cunningham wields a 
potent pencil. And there can be no doubt that 
his pungent, tantalizing little adlets bring busi- 
ness to his concern—the Cunningham Lumber 
Co., Toledo, Ohio. They appear daily at top 
of the Want-Ad page of the Toledo Blade. 
People read them, chuckle, and look for more. 
Here’s his very latest—a clever parody on the 
pre-election promises so freely made, and so 
quickly forgotten, by the typical aspirant for 
office : 

VOTBD FOR CUNNINGHAM! 

If elected, I promise to carry out the fol- 
lowing much-needed reforms: 

I PROMISE upholstered seats and sofa pil- 
lows for all park benches, 

PROMISE to make Manhattan Boulevard 
safe for petters and neckers, by having it 
patrolled at night by policemen picked for 
their sympathetic understanding, and their 
ability to fill in as emergency neckers. 
PROMISE pipe-line beer service to every 
home, from municipally-owned breweries, 
and furnished to the consumer at cost. 
PROMISE to exile all bootleggers, hijack- 
ers, gangsters, vacuum cleaner and brush 
salesmen to some island in Lake Erie, fur- 
nish them with plenty of arms and am- 
munition, and let nature take its course. 
PROMISE total tax exemption for all per- 
sons whose annual income is less than 
$10,000, provided they can furnish satis- 
factory proof that they voted for me. 
PROMISE to require a $1000 annual license 
fee for each and every door-bell ringer, 
instalment collector, baby-insurance sales- 
man, college-hankering magazine racke- 
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teer, porch climber and second-story man. 


PROMISE cash relief to the unemployed, 
with checks mailed to those who do not 
choose to work. For those who prefer 
continuance of the central relief-station 
plan, a free One-Stop Service Station will 
be installed at headquarters, and cars will 
be serviced while the owners get their 
groceries. 

PROMISE immediate cash payment of the 


— 


_ 


bonus, reinstatement of all presumptive 
clauses, and pensions and free hospitaliza- 
tion for all ex-service men, their wives, 
widows, concubines, lady friends, children, 
orphans, relatives, neighbors, friends and 


casual acquaintances. This will put money 
in circulation, increase purchasing power, 
and relieve the depression. To raise the 
money for carrying out this promise, I 
propose to levy a tax of $1 per word on all 
plain and fancy prevarication in local ad- 
vertising. 

AND I FURTHERMORE PROMISE to prom- 
ise everything anybody else promises, or 
anything you want me to promise in order 
to get your vote. And after election, I 
promise to do as I damn please. 





If you like this platform, or even if you 
don't, -bring. the cash- and come out to CUN- 
NINGHAM’S One- FAIR - Price, Cash - and- 
Carry Lumber Store for real values in build- 
ing materials. You'll find us on Wayne 
Street (Chicago Pike, State Route 2) by the 
Terminal Railroad at west edge of city. We'll 
give you more boards and less boloney for 
your money than anybody else. 








P. S.: Read “Cunningham Says” daily at top 
of Want Ad page in the Blade. You'll like 
this special film-removing advertising an- 
tiseptic 





Yard Finds Mower Tongues a 
Good Specialty 


When a farmer breaks a mower tongue, in 
the midst of his haying operations, he wants 
another in a hurry; and, moreover, he wants 
one that will stand up under the twisting strain 
of turning the heavy machine around, or any 
other stress that it may reasonably be subjected 
to. Therefore, the lumber yard that has strong, 
well-made tongues in stock, ready for use, wins 
the good will of its farmer customers, and, in 
the course of a season, will make quite a num- 
ber of sales. 

That has been the experience of Nicklin & 
Skeen, lumber retailers at Cody, Neb., who dur- 
ing the last few weeks have sold a good many 
mower tongues, as well as teeth for sweeps and 
stackers, and some hayracks. The demand 
for mower tongues, which this firm makes in 
the yard during spare time, has steadily in- 
creased. The farmers like these tongues, which 
are cut from old-growth fir and which prove 
eminently satisfactory both from the standpoint 
of service and price. 

These tongues, as stated, are cut in the yard, 
on a Parks ball-bearing saw rig, from 3x12- 
inch by 16-foot select rough bridge plank pur- 
chased from the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co, Tacoma, Wash. The accompanying sketch 
shows how three 13-foot tongues are cut out of 
each plank, with very little waste. 

“A good mower tongue should measure 13 
feet in length, 5 inches wide at the butt and 3 
inches at the tip,” says Mr. Nicklin. “By using 
16-foot plank and being careful as to the grain, 
we are able to get three good tongues from 
each piece. These tongues are then cut to the 
standard length of 13 feet. We leave the tongue 
in the rough, and most of the ranchmen around 
here use a drawshave for rounding the edges a 
little. 

“W e started making these tongues in our 
yard for two reasons, first, the demand for a 
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strong, low-priced tongue, and the exorbitant 
price charged by implement dealers for ready- 
made tongues, which all too often are brashy 
and defective, the defects being painted over 
and thus concealed. A mower breakdown is 
serious when a ranchman is running a crew of 
men in haying season, and we find that our 
trade has been more than enthusiastic in ap- 
preciation of our being in position to promptly 
supply them with these good tongues.” 

Mr. Nicklin further states that the tongues 
are sold at $2 each, which price, he says, yields 
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Observes Silver Anniversary— 


Renovizes Yard 


PHOENIX, Ariz., Aug. 14.—The O’Malley 
Lumber Co., which recently observed its silver 
anniversary, commemorated twenty-five years 
of service to the people of this and the other 
communities where it operates yards, by com- 
pletely renovating and repainting its yard and 
office buildings here, exterior and interior. 

The office and warehouse building, which is 
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The attractive and up-to-date establishment of the O’Malley Lumber Co., Phoenix, Ariz., re- 
cently renovized in commemoration of the company’s silver anniversary 


a good return on the cost of the material and 
the labor involved. 























IT'S TOO LATE TO HELP THE 


HAY CROP 


BUT IT IS NOT TOO LATE TO 


Put Up A Silo 


and keep fresh, green silage for 
winter feeding. 





A good, stave silo will pay for itself many 
times over during the years it will be in use. 











Prices are still low but they are advancing every day. 
No matter what improvement you plan on making 
on your farm, now is the time to do it. 


Material Prices Are Low and 
and Labor Costs Are Low! 


Come in at any time and talk your building plans over with us. 
Free estimates given on any job. 


Medford 
Lumber and Fuel Co. 


The only ' 











"story" 
newspaper advertisement of the Medford Lumber 


needed for this reproduction of 


& Fuel Co., Medford, Wis., is to state the simple 
fact that it developed 15 prospects for silos. - It 
appeared in the Medford Star-News, occupying 
space 6 inches deep and 2 columns wide. The 
Medford Lumber & Fuel Co. is a strong believer 
in local newspaper advertising, using space regu- 
larly and always running timely copy. The town 


is located in a section of the State that is rapidly 

being converted from cutover land to farms, open- 

ing up an extensive market for silos and other 
farm equipment. 


an attractive structure of Spanish architecture, 
typical of the Southwest, was colored a light 
tan; the woodwork, window frames, doors etc. 
being painted a soft shade of green, making 
a very attractive combination. The large neon 
sign seen in the photograph at the corner of 
the building also was painted a combination 
of the same colors. This sign shows the let- 
ters L-U-M-B-E-R, arranged vertically, and 
when illuminated can be seen a long distance. 

The interior of the office was finished in 
green enamel, for the wainscoting, with fawn- 
colored walls, and ceiling in cream oil. 

Also commemorating its silver anniversary, 
the company carried a large advertisement, 12 
inches deep by four columns wide, in the 
Arizona Daily Republic, telling how twenty- 
five years before, four brothers, Edward L., 
James P., John G. and Charles F. O’Malley, 
had incorporated the O’Malley Lumber Co., 
which began business at the same site the com- 
pany occupies today, Fourth Avenue and Jef- 
ferson Street, succeeding the DeMund Lumber 
Co., pioneer in the lumber business in Arizona. 

After a quarter of a century of gradual 
and sound development, the personnel as well 
as the volume of business of the O’Malley in- 
terests are multiplied, but two of the men who 
laid the foundations of the organization are 
still active therein, the present roster of officials 
being : 

John G. O’Malley, president; Edward L. 
O’Malley, vice president; Edward V. O’Mal- 
ley, secretary; Harry W. Powers, treasurer 
William Donaldson, credit. manager; S. W. 
Wilcox, sales manager. 

Besides the yard and general headquarters in 
Phoenix, yards also are operated at Tucson, 
Mesa, Glendale and Buckeye, Ariz. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN joins with the 
many other friends of this long established and 
well known retail lumber company, and its per- 
sonnel, in extending hearty congratulations upon 
attainment of its silver. anniversary. 





















(3 xia) 6 FT... 





Showing how three 13-foot mower tongues are cut out.of each piece of 3x12-inch by 16-foot bridge plank by Nicklin & Skeen, Cody, Neb. 
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New Products and Retail Sales Helps 


Makes Lumber Termite-Proof 


A new illustrated folder which should be 
in the hands of all dealers who are interested 
in keeping posted as to how destruction of 
wood by termites may be prevented has just 
been issued by the Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co. 
The booklet, which is entitled “Crossett Creates 
a New Day for Lumber,” shows how by the 
process known as Wolmanizing, which at 
various times has been described in detail in 
this journal, lumber is made proof against the 
ravages of this insect. The Pittsburgh ( Pa.) 
Testing Laboratory reports: 

“No evidence of termite attack upon Wol 
manized wood was found in the installations 
examined by us in the United States * * * 
We failed to find or learn of a single case of 
termite attack upon Wolmanized wood in our 
survey in Central America of the Standard 
Fruit & Steamship Co.’s properties. This com- 
pany has used 35,000,000 feet of Wolmanized 
lumber there during the last nine years.” 


In addition to being termite and decay proof, 
Wolmanized lumber offers a marked degree of 
fire retardation. 

At its Crossett (Ark.) plant the company 
has installed and is now occupying a complete 
pressure vacuum process treating plant, for the 
Wolmanizing of lumber, capable of producing 
up to 100,000 board feet per day of treated 
wood products. All its lumber thus treated 
bears the certification of the Pittsburgh Test- 
ing Laboratory that it has been thus “protected 
against decay and termites.” 

Copies of this informative booklet may be 
obtained by addressing the Fordyce-Crossett 
Sales Co., 80 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, or 
Fordyce, Ark. 


New Product at World's Fair 


Lumbermen who have been reading in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN about the excellent 
qualities of asphalt roofing made on a base of 
Solka fibers will be interested to know that 
they can see this product undergoing a severe 
trial at the World’s Fair in Chicago. 

As the accompanying 
illustration shows, the 
31st Street pier is cov- 
ered with roofing as a 
floor, and this is Solka 


base roofing manufac- 
tured by the Philip 
Carey Co., of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. It was sold 
by the Ruel Lumber 
Co,, Chicago retailer 
who handles the com- 


plete Carey line, and in 
fact this dealer built the 
entire pier, furnishing 
not only the 150,000 feet 
of lumber but also the 
labor necessary, and J. 
G. Ruel, president of 
the company, personally 





roofing, with 
Solka base, is the floor 
covering for the 3lst 
Street pier at A Century 


Carey 


of Progress Exposition, 
Chicago. The pier 
serves the south end of 
the fair grounds, and 
was built by the Ruel 


Lumber Co., Chicago 
retailer, which fur- 
nished the materials and 


labor 


supervised the work. It is a two-level pier, 
40 feet wide and 350 feet long, the lower level 
for speed boats and other similar craft and the 
upper for the larger passenger boats serving the 
south side of the exposition grounds, as well as 
for a promenade and vantage point from which 





to view the shore line. Many thousands of 
feet will pound this roofing, and will demand 
of it all the long-wearing qualities which the 
Brown Co. claims for this roofing base. 


Wood Siding Looks Like Brick 


MONTESANO, WASH., Aug. 12.—A new type 
of imitation brick siding is being developed 
at the Schafer Bros. lumber mill here. The 
new product will soon be ready for the mar- 
ket, according to Otto Grandstrom, under 
whose direction it is being prepared. The new 
siding is of kiln dried cedar, and from a short 
distance is undistinguishable from brick. It is 
grooved in sections the size of bricks, with 
smaller sizes of grooved parts for window 
casings and cornices. The boards are joined 
in such manner that both rain and air are 
excluded, a feature that is expected to add 
greatly to the utility of the product in rainy 
and cold climates. 





Cement As a Profit-Maker 


Because it makes and sells cement tiles and 
blocks, the Cissna Park Co-operative Lumber 
Co., Cissna Park, IIl., has an additional means 
of attracting customers to its yard, and the 
side line also is profit. 
able in itself. Becayse 
E. A. Steele, the man- 
ager, employs local |q- 





The efficient cement 
storage house and tile 
and block plant main- 
tained by the Cissna 
Park Co-operative Lum. 
ber Co., Cissna Park, 
Ill. The silo in the 
background is for stor. 
age of aggregate 





bor the enterprise has 
an added reason why 
farmers like to patron- 
ize it. 

The plant and warehouse are in one building, 
shown here, and it is considered one of the best 
cement warehouses in the State. The front part 
of the building is the cement room and is mois- 
ture proof; its floor is on a level with the load- 
ing platform, for convenience in handling to and 
from truckY The floor of the cement plant is 
at ground/level. The silo, at the right of the 
picture, is for storage of aggregate used in 
making the blocks; it is directly over the block 
machine, and empties into the latter by means 
of a chute. A narrow gauge track extends 
from the rear of the cement room, past the 
block machine, and out into the storage yard, 
and thus the platform truck which operates on 
it can carry the cement to the machine and the 
blocks from the machine to the yard, thus 
minimizing handling costs. Another _labor- 
saving device employed by Mr. Steele is a 
Lewis-Shepard hand-operated elevating truck 
which can be run under a skid loaded with 
cement, raised onto the wheels, and easily rolled 
to its destination in the warehouse or to cus- 
tomers’ trucks. 


Adds Three New Executives 


SoutH Benp, Inp., Aug. 14.—Announcement 
of three additions to its organization was made 
by the South Bend Lumber Co. on Aug. 5. 

Guy Burrus, who has been identified with 
the lumber business in this city for some twenty 
years, has been placed in charge of the indus- 
trial and wholesale division, at the main of- 
fice, 1535 South Main Street. 

Robert Fitzsimmons, who was graduated from 
Notre Dame school of commerce last June, 
has been named general auditor. 

Diehl Martin has been made manager of the 
home-appliance department of the Home Mod- 
ernizing Co., which is a division of the South 
Bend Lumber Co. Mr. Martin’s previous bust 
ness experience has been with large depart- 
ment stores in various cities. 

Several hundred feet of floor space has been 
added to the retail store, because of increas- 
ing volume of business and addition of new 
lines of merchandise. 








Yard Is Destroyed by Fire 


Magvuoketa, Ia., Aug. 14.— The Hand- 
Fischer Lumber Co.’s yard was destroyed by 
fire the morning of Aug. 7 after lightning 
had struck the plant. The loss of $30,000, 1 
cluding $25,000 stock, is covered by insurance. 
Harry Fischer, manager of the yard, is chief of 
the local fire department. 
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The “Heart O”’ The Lakes” 
country, centering about Minocqua, 
Wis., held its second Annual Out- 
door Exposition and Mid-Summer 
Festival the first week of August; 
repeating and even exceeding its 
astonishing success of last year. 

This unusual event is the prod- 
uct of the joint efforts of a show- 
man and a local lumberman. Jo- 
seph Mercedes, a theatrical man of 
New York who spends his sum- 
mers in the great resort country 
of lakes and forests surrounding 
Minocqua, first made the sugges- 
tion to Carlisle J. Huber, secretary 
and treasurer of the Minocqua 
Lumber Co. The result was the 
exposition and festival. It was 
widely advertised; and during the 
four days of the first year’s show 
more than fifty thousand people 
visited the grounds. 

Minocqua is a little city located 
on an island. It is said to be 
within easy reach of more lakes 
than any other town in the world 
and to be the center of a summer 
population of more than 20,000 
people. The winter population of 
the town is something less than 
500; which will indicate how thor- 
oughly it is given over to vaca- 
tionists who come to this northern 
country for fishing, boating, the 
usual summer sports, or just to 
live quietly through the summer 
months, 

The exposition has several ob- 
jectives. Chiefly it is for the pur- 
pose of bringing amusement and 
entertainment to the summer pop- 


ulation. It is intended also, of 
course, to advertise the summer 
attractions of this famous resort 


country. And finally it is also for 
the purpose of presenting educa- 
tional and mercantile information. 
A mammoth show tent in the 
spacious grounds contains the edu- 
cational exhibits. The Wisconsin 
Conservation Commission sent an 
extensive exhibit of wild life; 
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Retailers Take Part in 
Exposition 


small animals, game fish and the 
like. It also had a comprehensive 
exhibit of reforestation. 

The two most extensive exhibits, 
after the big display of the con- 
servation commission, were offered 
by the two local lumbermen. C. J. 
Huber, of the Minocqua Lumber 
Co., not only was doing the work 
of several men in handling admin- 
istration problems but also found 
time to meet his old and new 
friends at the big booth which 
stretched clear across the end of 
the tent. Last year Mr. Huber en- 
listed co-operation of the Red River 
Lumber Co., which sent a big ex- 
hibit of Paul Bunyan’s equipment, 
including his plug of chewing to- 
bacco, his fur mitten and his watch 
chain. Included was a sand-blast 
picture of Paul’s logging train, 
crossing the mountains. This year 
Mr. Huber had an extensive ex- 
hibit of wall board and roofing. 





oe 


Aerial view of Minocqua, Wis., known as “The Island City,” showing 
its picturesque situation and environment 


J. E. O’Leary & Son, who had 
the corresponding booth at the 
other end of the tent, had the co- 
operation of Johns-Manville and 
Jarrett. This company handles 





Exhibit of the Minocqua Lumber Co. at annual mid-summer exposition 
recently held at Minocqua, Wis. The man wearing no coat is C.J. Huber. 


His booth was finished in front 
with log siding; an item of steady 
and growing popularity with the 
builders of summer cottages. 


/ PON, / 


/ ‘A 
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The display of J. E. O’Leary & Son at the annual mid-summer expo- 
sition held recently at Minocqua, Wis. 


furniture and hardware as well as 
lumber, and included in its display 
an extensive line of sporting goods. 
There were many concessions on 
the big grounds, with about every- 
thing a person could think of to 
amuse a crowd bent on holding 
carnival. Neighboring cities sent 
bands, there were Chippewa In- 
dians and an Indian village, the 
conservation corps was represented 
in the initial parade by a local unit 
marching with axes and various 
hand tools, camps and lodges had 
floats and exhibits, and every 
afternoon there were professional 
platform performers—dancers, trap- 
eze artists, clowns and the like. 
Each afternoon also there were ex- 
tensive water sports in the lake. 
The exposition was widely ad- 
vertised. It even sent a motor 
caravan to the Century of Progress 
on the day when Wisconsin's gov- 
ernor was guest of honor. Some 
of the drivers, it is said, turned 
gray and other things during that 
360-mile drive with police escort, 
going through cities, towns and 
countryside, with sirens shrieking 
and accelerators shoved to the 
floor; but it was a good publicity 
feature. At the exposition were 
license plates from most of the 
States of the union. Like every 


one else, the local lumbermen de- 
pend largely upon these summer 
visitors for patronage. There are 
many so-called cottages built on 
the lakes which are in fact great 
establishments; palaces with a va- 
cation facade. Even more impor- 
tant from a business viewpoint are 
the more modest places; important 
because they are more numerous. 





Puts Mill in First 
Class Shape 


Conroe, TEX., Aug. 14.—If no 
unlooked for delay is encountered, 
Aug. 15 will witness the resump- 
tion of operations at the big plant 
of the Delta Land & Timber Co., 
at this place, which has been idle 
for some time. It was briefly an- 
nounced in the Aug. 5 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that J. H. 
Kurth, jr., and E. L. Kurth, offi- 
cials of the Angelina County Lum- 
ber Co., Keltys, Tex., have leased 
the Delta Land & Timber Co. 
plant here to cut timber owned by 
them in Hardin and Liberty coun- 
ties. They have organized the 
Conroe Lumber Corporation, with 
J. H. Kurth, jr., as president, and 
E. L. Kurth, vice president. This 
plant originally was built for day 
and night operation, and is equipped 
with a double band and gang, also 
thirteen steam dry kilns having ca- 
pacity sufficient to take care of 
all of the 1-inch and 2-inch lum- 
ber manufactured. 

Resumption of operations at this 
plant will be a boon to the citi- 
zens of this community, which al- 
ready has begun to take on new 
life. 

The Delta Land & Timber Co. 
was organized by the parent con- 
cern, the Central Coal & Coke Co., 
of Kansas City, this plant being 
one of the largest and most mod- 
ern sawmill operations in this sec- 
tion. 

A. E. Hickerson, who has the 
reputation of being one of the most 
efficient sawmill operators in the 
South, has been retained as su- 
perintendent, and under his direc- 
tion the plant has been repaired 
and put in first class condition, 
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Campaign Creates $100,000 in Business 


for Local Building Material Dealers and Mechanics 
—How Drive Was Planned and Put Over 


KEARNEY, Nes., Aug. 15.—In view of the pos- 
sibilities for creating business through organized 
campaigns for stimulation of remodeling, re- 
building and repair work on the part of home 
owners, and the increasing number of such cam- 
paigns being pushed all over the country, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN herewith presents a 
typical example of the methods of conducting 
such a drive, and the results achieved. 

The city of Kearney, Nebraska, has about 
10,000 population and is located in the approxi- 
mate center of the State, exactly mid-way be- 
tween Boston and San Francisco. What has 
been done there, presumably, could be done with 
equal success in many other towns and cities. 
The story is told specially for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN by the local newspaperman who 
handled the publicity for the campaign—Elmont 
Waite, of the Kearney Daily Hub. 

Lumber dealers and contractors in Kearney 
last spring were bewailing the lack of business 
activity, particularly as far as building opera- 
tions were concerned. The dealers and con- 
tractors decided to do something about the sit- 
uation. What they did is now history, but it 
included developing, in a few short weeks, more 
than $100,000 worth of activity in building and 
remodeling. In normal years, of course, the 
sum would not be unheard-of, but at this par- 
ticular time the figure was almost startling, 
coming as it did from the pockets of hundreds 
of small home owners, each doing his part to 
make his city more attractive, and his home 
both more beautiful and more comfortable. The 
sum named, believed to be a conservative esti- 
mate, is described by local lumber dealers and 
contractors as “an increase due almost wholly 
to the campaign.” 

The campaign itself was hardly a new thing. 
The previous year, a city-wide clean-up drive 
had been staged, with gratifying results as far 
as improved appearances were concerned. This 
spring, however, a different idea was developed. 
Rebuilding or remodeling was stressed. Repair 
work of every sort was encouraged. Lumber 
dealers and builders were enthusiastic about the 
campaign, and offers of co-operation came from 
every side. While many remained skeptical of 
actual dollars and cents results, at least it of- 
fered real activity as contrasted with months of 
forced inaction. 

The method of conducting the campaign was 
simple. Solicitors made the rounds of the 
business houses. When they came back, they 


came with offers of support from no less than 
130 merchants, all of whom had agreed to co- 
operate in furnishing prizes for the contest. A 
prize list was worked out, with awards, payable 





in merchandise at local stores, offered in each 
district of the city. Prizes were offered for 
both home owners and tenants, running in this 
case from twelve dollars down to one dollar. 
Prizes were awarded on the basis of improve- 
ment made during the actual period of the cam- 
paign. Improvements made upon buildings and 
homes were emphasized in drawing up the list 
of awards for the contest. The campaign opened 
April 17, and closed Sunday, July 2. On the 
final day, placards were placed by the commit- 
tee in charge on each of the winning residence 
properties, and visitors were invited to tour 
the city and view the results of the drive. 

And, although less than $250 was spent in 
prizes—and this sum given as “trade certifi- 
cates,” good for merchandise at local stores— 
the drive brought remodeling and repair-work 
jobs that added up to a trifle over $100,000. If 
several new homes, included in the work begun 
during the drive, were included in the figure, it 
would run well above that sum. 

A typical home owner’s estimate of work that 
was necessary about his own home included 
items like this: Repairing of stairway, $10. 
Repairing screens, $3.50. New screens, $12. 
Not large items, but this particular man had 
$75 worth of them on his list. Added together, 
the work supplied by the hundreds of citizens 
who participated in the campaign did a great 
deal to bring back activity to local building 
trades. Beyond the dollars taken in, of course, 
lay the changed attitude of customers and 
dealers alike. 

Said the customers, “Well, that looks pretty 
fine. I guess I'll go ahead and fix up that 
garage the way I’ve always wanted it. Prices 
can’t get any lower, and now is the best time 
in the world to have that sort of work done.” 
This attitude didn’t just “happen.” It had to be 
developed, and the campaign did a real job of 
development. Even dealers began to stir a bit, 
after months of grumbling pessimism. “By 
golly,” was one comment, “people still have 
money to spend when they really want some- 
thing. We're going to see to it, from now on, 
that they keep on wanting to have things done.” 

An indication of the value of this sort of 
campaign in stirring up business, and in develop- 
ing a new outlook, can be seen in the fact that 
larger cities are taking up the idea. Omaha 
staged a campaign along similar lines, later in 
the spring, and here again results were some- 
thing to be proud of. The latest “campaigner,” 
according to news dispatches, is Congressman 
Edgar Howard, one of Nebraska’s representa- 
tives at Washington. Mr. Howard is now 
secking a State-wide campaign—a bigger adap- 
tation of the Kearney 
idea—to be financed by 
public works funds, and 
to be carried to every 
home owner in every 
community of the State. 
Whether that is possible 
or not remains to be 
seen. Kearney’s success 
with the campaign idea 





One of the attractive 
new homes of Kearney, 
Neb., owned by Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Klehm. In- 
cidentally, this resi- 
dence was awarded first 
prize in a competition 
to find the “best or- 
dered and best condi 
tioned” homes in each 
ward of the city. 





This illustration shows the modern entrance to 

one of the older homes of Kearney, Neb., which 

was remodeled. It is the home of Mrs. Maude 
Marston Burroughs. 


is due directly to co-operation of all Kearney 
residents. 

It was from the lumber dealers and builders, 
of course, that most of the early efforts sprung. 
Such lumber firms as the Chicago Lumber Co. 
of Kearney, Tollefsen-Elliott Lumber Co., L. D. 
Martin Lumber Co. and Kanzler-Themanson 
Lumber Co. did most of the “pioneering,” aided 
later by almost every merchant and professional 
man in the city. Joe Elliott, of the Tollefsen- 
Elliott firm, gave perhaps the best summary of 
the whole campaign here: 

“Maybe the biggest improvement was in the 
change in people’s attitudes,” he commented. 
“They feel better, now that the job they had 
been waiting to do is actually finished. Busi- 
ness men feel better—they know there is busi- 
ness, if they are willing to work to get it. But 
aside from all this mental stuff—well, you 
don’t have to figure out results of this thing on 
paper. You just look around, and you can see 
them all over town. And I guess that’s about 
the best recommendation anybody could give 
this sort of a drive.” 

Hugh McClure, chairman of the general cam- 
paign committee, summarized the campaign for 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as follows: : 

“We are very well pleased with the results of 
this, our second annual clean-up, fix-up cam- 
paign. The results were greater than we had 
hoped for considering the general conditions at 
this time. We had the co-operation of the 
whole business and professional life of our city, 
including the lumbermen, merchants and the pro- 
fessional men, in initiating, financing and con- 
ducting the campaign. In addition, we enjoyed 
the active support of the twelve civic organiza- 
tions represented in our city, including the Ro- 
tary, Kiwanis and Cosmopolitan clubs, Wom- 
an’s Club, American Legion and Auxiliary, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, Business and Protes- 
sional Women’s League, Chamber of Commerce, 
etc. ; 

“Tt appears that we have hit upon a plan of 
campaign which works, because it appeals to 
community pride. We offered many small 
awards, made up of trade certificates, which 
were cheerfully given by our merchants and 
professional men. We are glad to pass along 
our plan through the columns of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN.” 
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How to Organize Federal Loan Associations 


This article is an attempt to tell, in brief 
space, how lumbermen or others desiring to 
initiate the organizing of Federal savings and 
joan associations in their communities should 
proceed, under the provisions of the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Act of 1933. Only the sketchiest sort 
of outline is possible here, and interested per- 
cons are advised, as a preliminary step, to write 
to the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C., asking for the pamphlet entitled 
“Rules and Regulations for Federal Savings 
and Loan Associations.” Said Rules and Regu- 
lations provide, among other things, that : 

Persons desiring to proceed to organize a 
Federal savings and loan association shall, 
pefore taking any other action in connection 
therewith, make application to the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board for permission to 
organize, and they will thereupon be fur- 
nished with an application form. 

Upon approval of their application for per- 
mission to organize, “said parties and their as- 
sociates may proceed to form themselves into 
an organization committee, electing a president, 
a vice president, and a secretary, who shall act 
as temporary officers of the association after 
a charter is granted until their successors are 
elected.” 

The organization committee may then pro- 
ceed to secure subscriptions to shares in an 
association to be organized. Ir unincorpor- 
ated places, or incorporated places having not 
more than 10,000 inhabitants, no charter will 
be granted unless there are at least 30 sub- 


scribers to shares, who subscribe a total of at 
least $25,000 par value of shares and agree to 
pay in cash, upon granting of charter, at least 
$2,500. In places having more than 10,000 but 
less than 100,000, no charter will be granted un- 
less there are at least 40 subscribers to shares, 
subscribing to at least $50,000 par value of 
shares, and agreeing to pay in cash, upon grant 
of charter, at least $5,000. In places of 100,000 
or more inhabitants no charter will be granted 
unless there are at least 50 subscribers to shares, 
subscribing to at least $75,000 par value of 
shares, and agreeing to pay in cash, upon the 


‘grant of a charter, at least $7,500. 


Existing savings and loan associations and 
other thrift and home-financing institutions are 
safe-guarded against undue competition from 
Federal associations by the provision that— 


Federal savings and loan association or- 
ganizers shall, if they participate in the or- 
xanization of an organization committee or 
the application for a charter, make a confi- 
dential report to the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board as to the character and respon- 
sibility of the persons seeking to organize 
an association, and as to the necessity for 
the existence of such an institution in the 
community to be served, and as to the prob- 
ability of its usefulness and success, and as 
to the probability of undue injury to prop- 
erly conducted existing local thrift and 
home-financing organizations. 


Under the provisions of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Act, the secretary of the treasury is au- 


thorized, “on behalf of the United States, to 
subscribe for preferred shares in such associa- 
tions, such subscriptions to the shares of any 
one association not to exceed $100,000, and no 
such subscription shall be called for unless in 
the judgment of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board the funds are necessary for the encour- 
agement of local home financing in the com- 
munity to be served, and for the reasonable 
financing of homes in such community.” 


The organization of Federal savings and loan 
associations in communities that are inade- 
quately served by existing home financing in- 
stitutions, or that are entirely without such 
facilities, will, through these agencies, help 
make available to such communities the vast 
resources of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
system, and thus stimulate home building and 
home ownership. 


In this connection, the distinction between 
the functions of the Federal Home Loan Banks, 
referred to in this article, and those of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, should be 
kept in mind, as these two Federal agencies 
operate in entirely different ways, the Federal 
Home Banks functioning solely through build- 
ing loan and savings associations, while the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation deals directly 
with individual home owners, though for the 
present confining its aid strictly to distressed 
cases, aS was pointed out in an article explaining 
its workings which appeared on page 29 of the 
Aug. 5 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Help Fellow Dealer Dedicate 
New Summer Home 


Thinking of the time when he will want to 
retire from the retail lumber business, Fred C. 
Wenthe, of Wenthe Bros. Co., Effingham, IIl.. 
recently built this cozy summer cottage on a 
30-acre tract, partly hillside and partly valley, 
partly virgin timber and partly cleared, over- 
looking the Little Wabash about eight miles 
south of Effingham on route 142. Until such 
time as he will make this his permanent home, 
he will content himself with spending his week- 
ends in his new retreat. 

That Mr. Wenthe is “lumber minded” may 

he seen from the exterior appearance of the 
cabin, with its log cabin siding and rustic porch, 
and inside this effect is heightened by the 
walls, rough boards of southern pine, with slab 
hattens and brackets of the same general de- 
sign, bark left on; it has a beamed ceiling, 
with panels of Celotex. Other features of com- 
tort and beauty are the large stone fireplace in 
the living room, and the built-in bookcase. 
As the picture shows, the hillside site allows 
the use of part of the basement as a garage: 
i the excavated portion are a shower room 
and storage space. An electrically driven pump 
—the current source a nearby power line—sup- 
plies the house with water from a fine well. 
_ Mr. Wenthe has many friends in the lumber 
industry, for he is a past president of the 
Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, the chairman of its board of directors, 
and active generally in the organization. On 
the afternoon and evening of Saturday, July 22. 
several of these good friends gathered ‘round 
to help him dedicate the cabin. About 2 o'clock 
James and Vin Flannery, William Weinel (vice 
President of the association), William Grosse 
and Walter Payeur arrived, and a little later 
came J. L., A. C., and Emil Gauen, and Vic 
Trares, with Herb Sonneman and Mr. Wenthe’s 
Partner, Harry Bellchamber. They were given 
a cordial welcome by a committee composed 
ot the five Wenthe boys, Frederick, Robert, 
Richard, Eugene and George. 

What happened between then and the time 


To this snug cottage a 
few miles out of town 
Fred C. Wenthe, of 
Wenthe Bros. Co., Ef- 
fingham, Ill., withdraws 
to spend happy week- 
ends, and here he will 
make his home when 
he retires from active 
business. Intimate lum- 
bermen friends helped 
him dedicate it recently 





when, after a bounteous supper, they went out 
to look over the place and see the berry patch, 
bean and corn fields, poultry house and its 200 
White Wyandottes, is best told by A. C. Gauen, 
Harry Bellchamber and Vin Flannery, who 
volunteered to tell it to AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN readers like this: 

After a three-hour contest to decide who 
was the best association member, Judge 
Advocate James Flannery decided that Vice 
President Weinel had strayed from the simon 
pure track at one time and he was purged 
from this sin by agreeing to vote the re- 
publican ticket at the next national election. 
Weinel figures that this is a great sacrifice. 

Herb Sonneman, the sharp shooting account- 
ant from Vandalia, agreed to spend the pro- 
ceeds of the cement rebates that he received 
for many years to relieve the poor unfor- 
tunate lumber dealers by paying their asso- 
ciation dues this coming year. Anyone hav- 
ing trouble just write to Herby. 

Walter Payeur, whose hobby is 
shorter hours,” promised to help A. C. Gauen 
dictate to the association the old add-age, 
“Add enough profit when you are young, do 
not raise too large a family, and by hard 
work you may avoid the charitable institutions.” 

William Grosse began to sing “There Is No 
Place Like Home,” Waterloo, early in the 
evening. Bill is breaking in a new set of 
store teeth and these have not become ac- 
customed to the beer habit as yet. Harry 
Bellchamber, in quieting Vin Flannery, made 


“codes and 





the mistake of addressing him as Governor 
Horner, much to Vin’s surprise and chagrin. 

J. L. Gauen, who once upon a time was a 
lumber dealer in Caseyville, Ill., and is now 


in the hosiery business in St. 
asked to explain how it was 
bachelor could attend to his Knitting when 
he was constantly designing and looking 
them over for new shapes and sizes. 

About six-thirty the host rang the dinner 
bell and after a fine toast wishing Fred and 
his family many pleasant anniversaries in 
his modern summer home, a very fine meal 


Louis, was 
that an old 


was set before us. The meal consisted of 
chicken fried, beans dried, bacon and ham 
applied, Texas watermelon to divide, and 


keg beer on the side, not to forget the to- 


matoes untried and the potato salad upside 
Plenty for everybody and more if you like, 
one of the favorite sayings of “Mein Host 


Fred.” 

About 9 o'clock the dedicators, or celebrators, 
call ‘em what you will, left for their homes 
some of which were many miles away—after 
assuring Mr. Wenthe that he is as successful 
a host as he is a lumberman. 

—_—_—_—_—_—~ 

New Jersey has recently used more than 
666,000 seedlings for planting in fire-damaged 
and poorly stocked stands in the State forests 
of the coastal plain region of south Jersey. The 
principal species planted were loblolly, shortleaf, 
and pitch pines. 
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Roofer Mills Press for Output 
Control Under Code 


CoLumsus, Ga., Aug. 15.—With fifty new 
members added at the meeting here today, and 
with a determination to secure membership 
from as many more small manufacturers of 
lumber in Georgia and Alabama as possible, the 
Roofer Manufacturers’ Association before ad- 
journment voted to continue its fight to secure 
recognition as an integral unit by the National 
Recovery Administration. 

A committee headed by H. Dixon Smith, of 
Columbus, was authorized to exert every effort 
to secure separate recognition for the small 
manufacturers. Other members of the commit- 
tee named by President Leon Clancy, Albany, 
Ga., are D. G. Bland, Lumpkin, Ga.; J. H. Bell, 
Richland, Ga., and W. R. Melton, Cuthbert, Ga.., 
association secretary. At the request of Mr. 
Smith, President Clancy also agreed to serve 
as a member of the committee. 

Small manufacturers in Alabama and Georgia 
who wish to unite with the association are re- 
quested to communicate with Secretary Melton 
at once. President Clancy and others urged 
that this matter be given immediate attention. 

President Clancy said that the present asso- 
ciation membership employed about 10,000 peo- 
ple, which means that 40,000 individuals were 
dependent upon the industry for sustenance. If 
the small manufacturers not now affiliated be- 
come members, the addition will raise the num- 
ber of employees of member plants to 50,000 
and the number of dependents to approximately 
200,000. 

Chairman Smith read a telegram from F. F. 
Robinson, of the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration, concerning the status of the small manu- 
facturers, as follows: 

Every effort to expedite lumber code ap- 
proval is being made. Barring some unex- 
pected happening, approval is a matter of 
only a few Your attorney is taking 
the matter of your recognition as administra- 
tive sub-division of southern pine division 


For Sale 


8,000’ 6/4 No. | Common 
Chestnut 


10,000’ FAS Chestnut 


This is fine old stock, thor- 
oughly dry. Runs good widths 
and lengths. 


80,000’ 2” No. | Common 
White Oak 


Worm holes no defect. 
Bone Dry. 


20,000’ 4” No. 3 Com. & Ber. 
Idaho White Pine 


Good widths and lengths. 
Very Dry. 


Real Values for Cash. 


Address A40 
Care American Lumberman 


days. 
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before Emergency National Committee. Pres- 
ent understanding is that you are regarded 
as a part of southern pine division. Fully 
aware that until code is in force little can 
be done to stabilize conditions in your in- 
dustry. 


Code Needed to Curb Production 


This telegram was in reply to one that had 
been sent to Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, National 
Recovery administrator, by H. Dixon Smith, 
chairman of the recovery committee of the 
Roofer Manufacturers’ Association, as follows: 

Serious overproduction is threatened in 
lumber unless lumber code is approved im- 
mediately. The Roofer Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, which is the most truly representa- 
tive small-mill lumber manufacturers’ or- 
ganization in America, holds its next regular 
meeting in Columbus, Tuesday, Aug. 15. This 
meeting will be attended by more than a 
hundred small lumber manufacturers. We 
desire to do our part and co-operate fully 
in this great movement, but it is impossible 
for us to operate under blanket code with 
competitive manufacturing not doing so. 

We feel that the establishment of maxi- 
mum hours and minimum wages will solve 
our problems, and such controversial ques- 
tions as price fixing and production control 
could be decided later if found necessary. 
Our organization was formed in 1920, and has 
functioned continuously since then, and we 


Augusi 19, 1938 


filed our code on July 3. We realize that we 
must operate under general Lumber Code 
but we insist that we be recognized as an 
administrative subdivision of the lumber in- 
dustry. The association is especially anxioy, 
to have some definite information from th¢ 
administration at this meeting Tuesday. w, 
would appreciate if you would wire me at 
length, night letter collect, Monday, advising 
when code will be approved, and what We 
may expect as an organization, and what yoy 
desire that we do. 


Seek Recognition as Separate Unit 


President Clancy said the interests of the 
small manufacturers were being cared for jp 
Washington by O. Max Gardner, former goy. 
ernor of North Carolina. He added that every. 
thing possible is being done to secure recogni. 
tion as a separate unit in the NRA code, and 
believes success could be had if all the small 
manufacturers of lumber are united. 

Following adjournment, members of the as- 
sociation, visiting railroad and machinery repre. 
sentatives and the press were guests at a lunch- 
eon of the wholesalers and commission men. T, 
E. Griffin, of the Colonial Lumber Co., Colum. 
bus, Ga., presided. There was a_ humoroy; 
address by Judge A. W. Cozart, and talks by 
a number of others. 

It was agreed that this meeting did more to 
bring wholesalers, commission men, machinery 
men, railroad representatives and small lum- 
ber manufacturers closer together than any 
event of recent years. 

The next meeting date is to be named by the 
president, and it is expected that a meeting will 
be called as soon as there is definite information 
from Washington relative to the code. 


lowa Groups Plan Merger, Seek 
Own Code Administration 


Des Moines, lowa, Aug. 14.—Following a 
preliminary meeting held here on Aug. 3, plans 
are rapidly going forward for perfecting one 
State organization for the retail lumber and 
building material dealers of lowa. In pursuance 
of this purpose, the Southeastern Iowa Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, the Southwestern 
lowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, and the 
Eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
have voted to disband, and similar action has 
been taken by the directors of the Iowa Lum- 
ber & Material Dealers’ Association. It is ex- 
pected that the membership of that organiza- 
tion will endorse this action of the directors. 
All of these associations will be combined into 
one large organization covering the entire State. 

At the preliminary meeting, committees were 
appointed to work out a constitution, by-laws, 
membership requirements and other details, and 
another meeting is soon to be called at which 
the dealers of the State will be given an op- 
portunity to act upon the constitution and by- 
laws, elect officers and properly launch the new 
organization, 

This new association is to be an independent 
one, and, while it will co-operate with other 
trade associations in the same field to the ex- 
tent of not duplicating their activities, it is 
planned that it will assist in the administra- 
tion of an industry code, and will generally 
promote the interests of its members. 

The dues proposed are low enough to per- 
mit of every retail lumber and building mate- 
rial dealer in the State becoming a member. 
As there are nearly fourteen hundred yards 
in Iowa, this should be a large organization. 

While no information has been given out 
as to the probable official personnel of the new 
association, Charles D. Marckres, secretary- 
treasurer of the Iowa Lumber & Material Deal- 
ers’ Association, has advised his directors and 
the organization committees of the new associa- 
tion that he will not be an applicant for the 
position of secretary. While his plans are not 
fully matured, Mr. Marckres contemplates en- 


tering an entirely different line of business. 

While the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, of Minneapolis, has been designated in 
the code of the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, now before the National Re- 
covery Administration, as the organization to 
administer the code in Iowa, many of the deal- 
ers in that State have felt that they would 
prefer to put this administration into the hands 
of their own State association and, when this 
new organization is completed, it is expected 
that a State code will be adopted in conform 
ance with the National code, and the new a: 
sociation will ask for the authority to admi- 
ister the code in Iowa. The new organization 
also plans to give the members an efficient field 
service, and to aid in handling the State and 
community problems of the dealers. 

The suggested name of the new organization 
is the Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
This will be definitely decided when the cor- 
stitution is adopted. 

Iowa dealers generally warmly approve the 
program of President Roosevelt for industrial 
recovery. 





Bureau Functions Assigned to 
Standards Society 


WasHiIncton, D. C., Aug. 14.—At a recetl 
press conference, Secretary of Commerce Ropet 
announced the transfer of certain functions 0! 
the Bureau of Standards to the American Stand- 
ards Association, a federation of thirty-sevel 
national technical societies, trade associations 
and governmental bodies, with headquarters 2 
29 West 39th Street, New York City. As 
result of this arrangement, the following activ!- 
ties are to be transferred: Division of trade 
standards; division of specifications ; division 0 
simplified practices ; building code and plumbing 
code sections of the building and housing div 
sion, and safety code sections. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


—National Hardwood Lumber As- 


Sept. 20- 
sad Chicago. An- 


sociation, Congress Hotel, 
nual. 

Oct. 2-6—Safety Congress and exposition, National 
Safety Council, Annual meeting. Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 





Ohioans Organize Districts 


CoLumMBUSs, Ou10, Aug. 14.—A new scheme 
of organization of the retail lumber interests of 
Ohio was worked out at a meeting of the direc- 
tors of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
ge * held at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel here 

» July 27. Forty lumbermen, represent- 
ing all sections of the State, were in attendance. 

The new plan is to divide the State into five 
districts, to be named the northeastern, the 
northwestern, the southeastern, the southwest- 
ern and the central divisions. These will roughly 
contain about eighteen counties each. In each 
district there will be a chairman and executive 
secretary to take care of matters coming up 
under the new setup under the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act. 

Headquarters of the northeastern district will 
be in Cleveland, and John Hoffman, secretary 
of the Cleveland Lumber Institute, will be ex- 
ecutive secretary. Headquarters of the north- 
western district will be in Toledo, with the 
chairman and executive secretary to be an- 
nounced. The headquarters for the central di- 
vision will be in Columbus, with Wilson Cellar, 
president of the Cellar Lumber Co., of Circle- 
ville. chairman, and Howard McLees, secretary 
of the Columbus Lumber Exchange, executive 
secretary. Headquarters for the southwestern 
division will be in Cincinnati, with Ross Kuhl- 
man, secretary of the Cincinnati Lumber As- 
sociation, as executive secretary; the chairman 
will be named later. Headquarters for the 
southeastern division will be in either Cam- 
bridge, Bellaire or other city in the district, 
with the officers to be named later. 








Form New Middle Atlantic Unit 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 14.—Representa- 
tives of the twenty leading lumber companies 
of Berks County held a meeting Wednesday, 
Aug. 2, in the Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Reading, Pa., at which time a local unit of the 
Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Association was 
lormed. The new group will be known as the 
Berks County Lumbermen’s Association. Field 
secretary J. L. Buckley, of the Middle Atlantic 
association, of Philadelphia, explained the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Code as presented to the 
national industrial administrator. Mr. Buck- 
ley’s talk convinced the dealers present of the 
necessity of forming a county unit, so that 
Berks County retailers could take full advan- 
tage of the benefits provided by NRA and could 
also conduct their yards with that close co- 
operation required by the law. Fred Kessler, 
of the Central Lumber Co., Reading, Pa., was 
elected president; W. Theodore Miller, Kutz- 
town, vice president; E. V. H. Bell, Reading 
~ rap Co., secretary, and Jacob G. Keehan, 

Oley, treasurer. 

The following firms pledged their member- 
ship and full support : 


H. L. Schmoyer, Boyertown; I. L. March, 
Eschbach; Boyertown Planing Mill Co., Boy- 
ertown; Lenhart Planing Mill Co., Hamburg; 
Robert Stoudt, Hamburg; W. Theodore 
Miller, Kutztown; Jacob G. Keehan, Oley; 
Central Lumber Co., Reading; Charles E. 
Hoffa, Reading; Merritt Lumber Co., Reading; 


Northe: astern Lumber Co., Reading: Shilling- 
ton Heights Building Yards, Reading; Read- 
ing Lumber Co., Reading; John H. Neff, Ro- 


besonia; Chapin Lumber & Supply Co., Tem- 
ble; Temple Supply Co., Temple; Morton BE. 
Witman, Wernersville; Charles H. Lenhart, 
West Leesport; A. C. Klopp & Co., Womels- 


dorf and Sheridan; H. H. 
Springs. Other yards are 
at the next meeing, 
day, Aug. 16. 


Ontario Retailers Told About White 
Pine Advances 


Toronto, Ont., ‘Aug. 14-—The Lake On- 
tario and Trent Valley branch of the Ontario 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association recently 
held its annual outdoor meeting at the summer 
home of R. A. Connor, near Hastings, Ont. 
Despite the call of fishing rod and motor launch, 
a lively and serious discussion of business con- 
ditions took place on the grass by the river 
F. Albany Rowlatt, of Toronto, manager of 
the White Pine Bureau, and H. Boultbee, 
secretary-manager of the Ontario association, 
were in attendance. Mr. Rowlatt reported 
that the White Pine Bureau has just ended 
a series of meetings, during which it had 
been decided to increase the prices of the com- 
mon grades of white pine; it was felt that 
prices should be more in line with recent price 
advances in Canadian spruce and jackpine, and 
with increases in the United States. The meet- 
ing was then adjourned, the motor launches 
were filled, and all present enjoyed an excel- 
lent afternoon’s outing. 


LUMBER CLUBS 


Popular Leader Elected to Hoo-Hoc 
Presidency 


SPOKANE, WasH., Aug. 12.—James M. 
Brown, president of the Long Lake Lumber Co., 
of this city, former Snark of the Universe 
of Hoo-Hoo and a past president of the Spo- 
kane Hoo-Hoo Club, has been unanimously 
elected president of the latter organization. 
The election of Mr. Brown, who was one of 
the most popular and successful presidents 
the club has had, is a step in the club’s policy 
of assisting in the national rehabilitation of 
Hoo-Hoo. It is felt that no one else is in a 
position to do the work which Mr. Brown 
can accomplish by reason’ of native ability 
and past experience. Other officers elected 
are Oscar Z. Brewer, Brewer Pine Box Co., 
first vice president ; David C. Spoor, second vice 
president; A. W. Morris, secretary-treasurer, 
and Don Lawrence, W eyerhaeuser Sales Co.; 
J. P. McGoldrick, McGoldrick Lumber Co.; 


Webber, Sinking 
expected to join 
scheduled for Wednes- 

















John R. Gray, Diamond Match Co.; Frank 
Kendall, Potlatch Lumber Co.;: George W. 
Duffy, Duffy Lumber Co., and Row Myers, 


trustees. 





Buffalonians Announce Annual Dinner 


BurFFao, N. Y., Aug. 15.—The annual din- 
ner of the Buffalo lumbermen and members of 
their families will be held at the Elma M. E. 
Church on August 24, at 6:30 p. m. Tickets 
are in charge of Ralph C. Angell, president, 
and Laurance L. Hurd, secretary, Buffalo Lum- 
ber Exchange. During the afternoon there will 
be golf for the men, bridge for the ladies, and 
games for the children, at the East Aurora 
Country Club. 





A 180-ACRE STAND of 200-year-old virgin 
white and Norway pine in the Pine Island State 
Forest, Minn., and on adjoining private lands, 
was recently estimated to contain 6,000,000 
board feet of timber with less than 5 percent of 
cull. Diameters of the white pine measured 
up to 40 inches with an average height of 110 
feet. Excellent white pine reproduction has 
come in abundantly during the past 20 years. 
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Goldsboro N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service,” by rail and water, 
will keep you supplied with all items in 


Yard Stock : Shed Stock 


Let us prove it on your next order. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 
Washington, D. C. 














CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Red Cypress Lumber, 
Lath and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 
Manufacturers DONNER, LA. 








Idaho— 
Ponderosa— 


WHITE PINE (22°. 


Also and Sugar Pine 
° Ced d 
Fir Wallboard West. Coast Products 


William Schuette Company 


New York 
Office—220 Sth Ave. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 














“The Heart Content’’ 


ye iving your wife this 
" ty “the famberman poet’? Let 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SPEE-D-TWIN 


STEAM FEED 


Costs little more than belt or 
friction type feeds, but makes 
a tremendous difference in the 
cut of the mill. Investigate. 


Write for catalog A. 


SOULE 


STEAM FEED WORKS 


MERIDIAN, MISSISSIPPI 








“Hercules” Wire Rope 


has been tested by time and 
proven by service. Its best 
recommendation is the con 
stantly increasing demand for 
it. Its one red-strand is our 
guarantee of quality. 


Established 1857. 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 3/BaaeeRY 
ST. LOUIS . wit if 
New York Chicage Denver Sen Francisce a 
ee ; 





Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 














O TIMBER ESTIMATORS O 
JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Cruises and Valuations 
JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 

Old Town, Ruttan Block, 
Maine Port Arthur, Ontario 


HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 Se. Dearbers St., CHICAGO 
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Advises Curtailment of Production 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 14.—Although 
lumber stocks at the mills have been reduced 
approximately four billion feet since Jan. 1, 
1932—equivalent to nearly one-fourth of the 
total volume of lumber movement during that 
period—the Special Survey Committee in its 
ninth quarterly report to the U. S. Timber 
Conservation Board, just released by the De- 
partment of Commerce, points out that national 
lumber consumption declined appallingly dur- 
ing 1932 and the first three months of 1933, and 


is only now giving indication of substantial 
revival. 
[he committee therefore believes that its 


recommended aggregate stock reduction of 2.8 
billion feet will strengthen the industry's posi- 
tion, and that a reduced rate of output will 
make for a stabilization of the industry, which 
is again threatened with serious over-produc- 
tion. 

The report calls attention to the increase in 

lumber production since May, due to the antici- 
pated higher costs of production and curtailed 
schedules under the Industrial Recovery Code 
now pending. The conspicuously great increase 
of production in July has turned the favorable 
statistical relationship of excess of orders over 
production which has prevailed for many 
months, into a large, unfavorable excess of 
production over orders. 
_ The committee regards the lumber consump- 
tion outlook for the third quarter as promising, 
provided prices are kept in line with the con- 
sumer capacity to pay, and provided the public 
purchasing power is increased as planned under 
the National Recovery program. 


The conclusions and recommendations of the 
committee are: 


Production Should Be Curtailed 


1 The total national lumber stocks are 
still in aggregate surplus by approximately 
2.8 billion feet, aithough stocks in many 
items are broken and inadequate, in the face 
of a rising demand. Consumption, however, 
has not increased, nor may it be expected 
quickly to increase, sufficiently to warrant 
continuance of the increased rate of produc- 
tion during the past three months. Produc- 
tion should be restricted to consumer de- 
mand, so far as ascertainable, and should 
not exceed new orders booked. 


2. Notwithstanding the aggregate surplus 


of lumber stocks, the average item-assort- 
ments in many regions are severely unbal- 
anced. There is marked shortage of many 
items and grades in many species. This is 
counterbalanced in some regions by even 
more aggravated surpluses of slow moving 
or stagnant items which in some _ instances 
are now practically non-salable. It is ur- 
gent that the practice of exchanges of 


stocks be continued by lumber manufac. 
turers, to avoid unnecessary production of 
items already in industry surplus. 

3. Striking increases in lumber prices 
have been recorded during the past quarter, 
These have gone far toward restoration of 
price levels which will avoid further capita) 
losses. Rapid and unbalanced price advances 
should be discouraged. Gradual advances to 
cover expected advancing costs are reason- 
able and necessary. If these are increaseq 
far beyond the advance in public purchasing 
power, they will be temporary and the effort 
toward much-needed stabilization will be re. 
tarded. 

4. The great public and industry need is 
consumption increase, which awaits in- 
creased public buying power. Every effort 
should be made to promote this purchasing 
power by co-operating with the action of the 
National Recovery Administration toward in- 
creased employment and wages, without ex- 
cessive or too rapid price advances. 

5. There is impressive evidence that the 
general business trends are upward. That 
fact should be given due consideration in in- 
terpreting the analysis of lumber stocks and 
consumption, including Recommended _ Stock 
Reductions 


The Lumber Survey Committee appointed on 
July 9, 1931, consists of Thomas S. Holden, 
vice president, F. W. Dodge Co., New York; 
M. W. Stark, lumber and coal economist, of 
Columbus, Ohio; Calvin Fentress, chairman oi 
the board, Baker, Fentress & Co., Chicago, IIL; 
Axel H. Oxholm, chief, lumber division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce; and Wilson Comp- 
ton (chairman), secretary and manager Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
This committee serves voluntarily in co-opera- 
tion with the work of the Timber Conservation 
Board in its study of the economic situation in 
the forest products industries. 





Renovizing Drive Sets Nation- 


Wide Record 


Scranton, Pa., Aug. 14.—It is believed that 
results from the Renovize Scranton and Du- 
more campaign establishes a nation-wide record 
for campaigns of this character, taking into 
consideration the length of the campaign, the 
amount of money pledged for jobs, and the size 
of the city in which the drive was conducted. 
The final tabulation of returns shows number 
of pledges secured, 8,339, with grand total oi 
$5,122,012, nearly one-half of which amount 
was secured by the residential divisions. The 
drive for pledges ran from June 5 to June 2%, 
or fifteen actual working days. 





Bookings Decline Further 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasHINcGTON, D. C., 


Aug. 17.—Six associations for the two weeks ended Aug. 12 reported a 











follows: Week No. of 
Softwoods ended Mills Production Shipments Orders 
Southern Pine Association (North CarolinaAug. 5 99 27,588,000 29,975,000 27,846,000 
i Ce ot. pa ebhiabekaeb eer wihek eu ia 106 31,973,000 29,534,000 25,142,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association...... Aug. 5 186 96,201,000 100,348,000 61,177,000 
Aug. 12 186 96,687,000 96,703,000 66,125,000 
Western Pine Association (Inland EmpireAug. 5 118 48,207,000 42,794,000 36,064,000 
BO OT eee ae 104 47,425,000 39,341,000 31,056,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers..............4 Aug. 5 7 3,630,000 3,041,000 1,818,000 
Aug. 12 7 3,903,000 2,267,000 2,070,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac-Aug. 5 18 167,000 1,432,000 $31,000 
SUPOEN ABDOGIATION, 2.00 ccccctcscescecvccsd A 12 16 353,000 1,253,000 1,430,000 
Aug. 5 428 175,793,000 177,590,000 127,736,000 
Totals 1.2... eee cece eee r ee eecreecees Aug. 12 419 1805341000 169/098,000 125,823,000 
Hardwoods 

5 213 9,972 25,685 21,342,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute....... oo 12 oa3 tetieees Hetty} 7862000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manutac-ayp 5 18 686,000 1,942,000 988,000 
CUPOTE MBBOCIMEIOM coc cece sccvevesecesese Aug. 12 16 992.000 1,612,000 987,000 
Beets: eee 
I inca os cantnn Pecans oe slew oie Aug 231 20,658,000 27,627,000 22,330,000 


20,642,000 25,851,000 18,849,000 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


7 Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 14.—Following is the national Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended Aug. 5, 1933, and for 


thirty-one weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1933 and 1932 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics 
nufac. of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1932: 



























































ion of Two WEEKS Average No. Production Percent Shipments Percent Ontere Persent 
softwoods: — a of mills 1933 of 1932 1933 of 1932 193 1982 
: gouthern Pine Association...... Kae a wider eae 100 54,819,000 147 58,578,000 126 57,830,000 134 
Prices West Coast Lumbermen’s Association....... 172 189,632,000 199 182,118,000 164 118,739,000 95 
uarter, western Pine Association...........+....4+. 115 100,942,000 144 95,771,000 136 78,773,000 128 
ion of Northern Pine Manufacturers....... pee eeees 7 6,668,000 420 7,099,000 204 3,976,000 103 
capital Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. au 7 1,154,000 704 3,652,000 193 2,682,000 165 
ae Metet BOLEWOOES 2 occcccccsccesesocecscoees 411 353,215,000 17% 347,218,000 151 262,000,000 111 
0 
dwoods: 
eason- Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 159 34,006,000 277 42,418,000 262 34,402,000 201 
reased Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 1,425,000 132 4,874,000 290 2,130,000 157 
hasi ~—m — — sinsnieccabninpienialgins agi — 
pre Rebel DAVE WOOES co cceccivevcirsvesacwvevrs 176 35,431,000 266 47,292,000 265 36,532,000 198 
be PPP Tree er ree Te Tee 570 388,646,000 178 394,510,000 159 298,532,000 117 
“7 THIRTY-ONE WEEKS 
Softwoods: — o- : “ = = . a 
eed is Southern Pine Association...... yeceveeseceee 102 709,179,000 114 831,220,000 121 863,873,000 126 
s in West Coast Lumbermen’s Association....... 172 2,006,000,000 121 2,167,721,000 114 2,314,311,000 127 
in Western Pine Association..................- 115 796,043,000 108 1,147,575,000 102 1,188,525,000 109 
— Northern Pine Manufacturers............... 7 41,583,000 254 66,192,000 109 66,163,000 122 
a Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn. 17 13,988,000 109 36,594,000 149 36,056,000 154 
of the — —siateieitataemeiniet eccaias ad es Saari scosihinlaeeasiatgiaieaaiiatie ane 
ard in- SE 666s cbt eee wenden es ee Cees een 413 3,566,793,000 117 4,249,302,000 112 4,468,928,000 121 
ut ex- Hardwoods: ' 7 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 172 300,602,000 110 461,052,000 132 465,306,000 143 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 19,541,000 89 49,860,000 137 50,290,000 161 
at th — ——— — — a —_— 
That ee ee 189 320,143,000 108 510,912,000 132 515,596,000 145 
in in- I IN ae soca: A's cana 0 ib! Wp Boda 585 3,886,936,000 116 4,760,214,000 114 4,984,524,000 123 
Ks and 
"| Western Pine Summary Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 
ited on [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] : : 
Tolden, PortLAND, OreE., Aug. 16.—The Western Pine WasuHIncton, D. C., Aug. 14.—Following a statement for five groups of the gross stock and 
York; Association reports as follows on operations of | unfilled order footages Aug. 5: — Greas Unfilled 
ust, o Inland Empire and California m‘lls during the Association— “Mills Stocks Orders 
0 TL: two weeks ended Aug. 12: Southern Pine Association.............-.-eecee08 98 pede yes ols ten aee 
0, Ll.; , West. Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 120 905,200, , , 
TT ¢ Average number of mills reporting, 111: ea 
Bs Total production for two weeks... 95,632,000 Western Pine Association..................+045 114 1,612,134,000 128,058,000 
Com Total shipments ....c..cccscvccees 82,135,000 Northern Pine Manufacturers......... ; see ‘ 157,369,000 7,152,000 
p- Total orders received.............. 67,120,000 | Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............. { 226 76,400 008 = si#s. aes 
r Na- : or 1159 eee 75,181,000 
eons Report of average of 108 mills: 
ciation. Average weekly capacity.......... 131,012,000 | ‘ 
-Opera- Weekly average for 3 previous ; | 
rvation 0s RS cere PR Be a a SRO 54,915,500 | a —— pennies 
tion js Actual production, weekly average 46,323,000 | ———————— — SSS 
7 Weekly average of identical mills, average 
number, 108: -—Two Weeks Ended—, 
Aug. 12,1933 Aug. 13, 1932 
PrOG@Metion ..cesens 46,323,000 33,326,000 
Shipments ......... 41,067,500 32,149,000 
i Orders received .... 33,560,000 29'650,000 | 
1on- Identical Mills: | We are exclusive sales agents for the Scott Cypress Co., Watertown, Fla., 
Production, weekly average for 3 and are now offering the cypress known as the Watertown Cypress Co. stock. 
previous years average number H 
dth SPE, SOE os hncttderes anes 41,795,000 It is GENUINE 
C at On Aug. 12, On Aug. 13, 
i. LES. |) BS864"" TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS 
Unfilled orders (104 | 
record WD wc ceccscses 115,350,000 120,629,000 | FLORIDA 
ad es BONE DRY—TWO YEARS AND OLDER COMPLETE PLANING MILL FACILITIES 
wil, c 
he size ° Well assorted stocks. Values in upper grades and EXTRA GOOD COM- 
ducted. West Coast Review MON GRADES merit the investigation of all buyers who desire to cover 
— [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] requirements before prices go higher. 
aie Seattte, Wasu., Aug. 16—The 192 West Write or wire for information. 
The Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving Barnett National Bank Bldg., 
ane 2. production, shipments and orders during the = {| i L n ( 
two weeks ended Aug. 12, reported: .e] ey- erre umber O., JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Production 199,257,000 ——— 
— Shipments 203,671,000 


.2% over production 
‘ 


» 
Orders 132,073,000 33.7% under production 





A group of 342 mills whose production re- 
ports for 1933 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 


Esp pedvua va wehGewe niteas .... 63,960,000 
IRS Eee pee .. 78,506,000 
rted ae eer a ete bald Bein ‘ ,b0 


Average cut for two weeks ended OAK FLOORING—Red and White 


ES Secitguetesat manawa vektees 108,320,000 Quartered and Plain—Superior Quality— 
— A group of 186 mills, whose production for Perfect Manufacture—Accurate Grading. 
rt yt ~ two weeks ended Aug. 12 was 96,443,000 1 LONG LEAF PINE—Timbers, Dimen- 
2, i 


177.000 » Teported distribution as follows: 











fg . Unfilled a PeW2dD) 4,016) bss ; sion and Lumber. 
ocaee onan... “Ripmonte §=| Orders, = Oreare | SHORTLEAF PINE — Finish, Trim 
ee ee soneeaee ssinaees vena ase and Mouldings. 
$18,000 A eer ,884, 7, , 94,455, 
070,000 Export -- 13,894,000 11,378,000 88,077,000 HARDWOODS — Oak, Gum, Beech, 
831,000 wocal ..... 7,803,000 ff errr Hickory, Tupelo, Elm, Ash, Cypress, 
) 
430,00 98,525,000 63,650,000 359,688,000 ete. 
136,08 A group of 172 identical mills whose reports. : ; 
$23, i production, shipments and orders are com- Order What You Need—Straight or Mixed Cars 
342,000 plete ior 1932 and 1933 to date, reported as 
$3300 followings. TREMONT LUMBER COMPANY, 
3 Aver. for two 
288.0 weeks ended Average for 32 weeks ROCHELLE, LA. 
187, _ Aug. 12, 1933 1933 1932 
330,000 Production 91,339,000 65,567,000 53,244,000 
hye Shipments 92,036,000 70,572,000 61,381,000 
849, Orders 61,226,000 74,245,000 58,925,000 
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Business Recovery Gathers Momentum 


Federal Project Boosts Demand 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Aug. 14.—A vast de- 
mand for lumber and building materials in 
connection with development of the huge Fed- 
eral reclamation project for the Tennessee 
basin is seen by A. M. Gibbs, president Cash 
and Carry Lumber Co., this. city, who says 
that the advance work in connection there- 
with already has greatly stimulated the lum- 
ber trade. 

“Potentialities for the building materials in- 
dustry in the Cove creek area are unlimited,” 
Mr. Gibbs declared in a recent interview. 
“Hundreds of men already are in the field 
carrying forward surveys to determine the 
water line, routes for railroad to service the 
territory, rights-of-way for essential highways, 
bridges, etc. 

“Construction camps for workers and actual 
construction of the dam and power houses 
should necessitate the use of enough lumber 
to keep all the producers in this section busy. 
When the 14,000 persons now living in the 
valleys of the Clinch River have to move out 
to provide for the lake which will be formed 
there by the dam, residential construction in 
all parts of eastern Tennessee should be vastly 
stimulated.” , 


Breweries and Distilleries Modernize 
and Expand Plants 


Louisvitte, Ky., Aug. 14.—The Frey Plan- 
ing Mill Co., this city, reports decided improve- 
ment in lumber and millwork requirements. In- 
dustrial and commercial plants, as well as retail 
stores, office buildings and other institutions. 
are beginning to make long-needed repairs and 
alterations, and more new homes are being built 
than at any time in the last several months. 
During recent weeks the Frey concern has re- 
ceived contracts for lumber and millwork re- 
quirements for several fine new homes, as well 
as millwork for a new church at Somerset, Ky.. 
and a new courthouse at Elizabethtown, Ky. 

We are seeing improvements in business 
coming from all directions, including indus- 
trial, commercial, retail stores and office 
buildings, said James M. Power, secretary of 
the Frey company, to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, Louisville has two breweries in opera- 
tion and they have made additions, and 
another brewery is being modernized, spend- 
ing something like a million dollars, and we 
have been fortunate in getting quite a nice 
volume of business from all three. It is re- 
ported, also, that a new brewery is to be 
built right away, incorporation papers hav- 
ing been filed. Also two more of the old 
breweries are planning on renovating their 
plants, with intention of starting up in the 
near future. With all this in view, we hope 
to be favored with business from some of 
them. 

It is true there are more new homes being 
built in Louisville at present than at any 
time during the past year or two. Con- 
siderable of the new residence work going 
on is due to the low prices of labor and 
materials up to now, and to the public ap- 


parently having regained confidence. Two 
of the residence contracts which we sold 
during July, I know for sure, were started 
at that time due to low prices, for both 


owners are personal friends of mine and told 
me they wanted to get started before prices 
advanced 

The old spirit of speculation is beginning 
to crop out a little too, for one contractor 
started a fine residence in one of the better 
sub-divisions last spring and before it was 
entirely finished sold it for $17,000. At pres- 
ent another contractor has two homes under 
construction on a speculative basis, and I 
have talked with another that has the fever 
and wants to start one. 

The local real estate men say they see a 
lot more interest and are making more sales 
than they have for a long time, all of which 
in my opinion means that our business is 
looking up. 


Louisville has two distilleries which have 
been operating for the past four years under 
government supervision, and both are mak- 
ing extensive additions, one putting up a 
7-story warehouse, requiring more than a 
million feet of new yellow pine, in addition 
to approximately a half million feet of old 
lumber salvaged from one of its old ware- 
houses. Unfortunately, we did not get this 
particular order; it was bought at practi- 
cally wholesale prices. The other distillery 
also is making quite an addition to its plant, 
for which we are furnishing the lumber and 
millwork. 

Three other local distilleries are at present 
engaged in making repairs and additions. 
We are getting some business out of these, 
and have hopes of getting more. The dis- 
tillery people must feel pretty sure that the 
18th Amendment will be repealed. 

Here is my summary of the situation in so 
far as Louisville is concerned: With beer 
already in, employment is being given to 
quite a few workers, necessitating the pur- 
chase of commodities from various concerns, 
which in turn help them. If the 18th Amend- 
ment is repealed employment will be given 
to many more people, who in turn will be 
spending money, all of which makes me feel 
that repairs will be made to homes and new 
homes will be erected. These breweries and 
distilleries all will need lumber from time 
to time, and we expect to get our share of 
the business when they do. Am I an opti- 
mist, and do I belleve in the new deal? I'm 
telling you! 


Gets Big Order for Forest Corps 
Camps 


Barre, Vt., Aug. 14.—The L. Grossman Lum- 
ber Co., of Quincy, Mass., was the successful 
bidder on lumber for the construction of bar- 
racks buildings at the East Barre and Wrights- 
ville Civilian Conservation Corps camps, its bid 
of $19,401.38 being the lowest of eight received. 
At the two camps, 80 buildings will be erected, 
and local lumber dealers estimate that between 
60 and 80 carloads of lumber will be required 
in the construction of the winter quarters for 
the units of the Conservation Corps located 
here. 


Arkansas Plants Keep Active on Beer 
Barrels 


Mountain Home, Ark., Aug. 14.—All stave 
mills able to secure sufficient timber in the 
Ozark region are running day and night. T. 
W. Boswell has thirteen mills in operation. The 
H. S. Mabry Stave & Timber Co. has a new 
mill in operation at Willow Springs, Mo., run- 
ning day and night. A new mill at Gainesville, 
Mo., is making heavy shipments. Cace Bros., 
who recently installed a heading mill here, 
have their plant in operation. Tom McKinnon 
and Ben Stringfellow are erecting a stave mill 
at Three Creeks, and will manufacture sap 
gum products, including staves for slack coop- 
erage, barrels for lime, flour and other com- 
modities. A large supply of timber is said to 
be available. The stave mill at Yellville, 
placed in operation a few months ago by Free- 
man Bros., has found it necessary to put on 
a night shift to handle the large supply of stave 
bolts. This plant is a complete unit, being 
equipped for making finished beer barrel staves. 
At Mountain View, the H. S. Mabry company 
set a record by purchasing $1,000 worth of 
stave bolts in one day. The bolts were the 
28% inch beer keg and 19-inch heading 
lengths. This company recently leased 6,000 
acres in Pope County, and will erect a mill 
at Falling Water. Mena’s newest industry 
is now under way, with prospects of a double 
shift of workers, and increased output. The 


new plant is making staves for beer barrels, 
and is located at the Wann factory. The first 
carload shipment of staves was made last week, 
going to Chicago. 


Reports Business Greatly Improved 


ATLANTA, GA., Aug. 14.—The Willingham. 
Tift Lumber Co., this city, is supplying all the 
millwork, finishing and glass for Georgia Hajj 
the beautiful memorial presented by the people 
of Georgia to President Roosevelt and the 
Warm Spring Foundation. 

W. B. Willingham, jr., vice president and 
general manager Willingham-Tift Lumber Co, 
reports encouragingly upon business conditions, 
saying : 

“Business has greatly improved in the last 
three months, and we are running full time 
on a most satisfactory volume. We believe 
that the increase will continue for an indefinite 
period. A general survey of the future of the 
building industry of the country offers very 
encouraging signs. The government is ren- 
dering a wonderful aid to distressed home own- 
ers, and a number of the large insurance com- 
panies again are becoming active in_ soliciting 
loans. These things mean that in the near 
future building will assume proportions equal 
to those of previous years.” 


New Sawmills Being Built in Oregon 


PortLANpD, Ore., Aug. 12.—Plans for a new 
lumber manufacturing plant in Baker County, 
Oregon, were announced Monday. Hewitt 
Bros., of Tacoma, have made arrangements to 
purchase the planing mill formerly operated 
by the Stoddard Lumber Co. at Baker, but 
abandoned four years ago when the Stoddard 
company bought the Baker White Pine mill. 
The Hewitt interests are building a 40,000- 
foot daily capacity sawmill at Sumpter, thirty- 
five miles up the Powder River from Baker. 
Timber owned by the Hewitt Land Co. will 
be sawed at Sumpter, and finished at the Baker 
plant. The operation is scheduled to begin Sept. 
10, with Frank Gardiner, of Baker, in charge. 

A new sawmill is to be built three miles 
south of Sisters, on the Metolius River, in what 
is generally termed central Oregon. Bert 
Peterson, of Klamath Falls, will run the mill, 
cutting 50,000 feet a shift and operating two 
shifts daily. Lumber will be cut from timber 
holdings of W. A. Gilchrist and S. O. Johnson, 
who own 5,690 acres in the Sisters district. 
Survey for the new site has been completed, 
and digging of the mill pond will begin soon. 

The Heppner Pine Co. has installed a saw- 
mill in the mountains on Rhea Creek, and 4 
planing mil! at Heppner, Ore., the lumber being 
hauled from the saws to the planers on large 
trucks. 


Again Busy on Textile Mill Specialties 


Jounson City, Tenn., Aug. 14.—After be- 
ing closed for the past three years, the plant 0! 
the Southern Lumber Co., at this place, agai! 
is in operation and business is starting off m 
nice shape, according to H. S. Taylor, sales 
manager. He expresses the belief that “bust 
ness has at last turned the elusive corner.” This 
concern manufactures wooden supplies for 
looms, using white hickory lumber altogether. 
The parts manufactured are known in the trade 
as picker sticks, lug sticks, wooden lug straps, 
binders, parallel blocks etc. All of these are 
small pieces and are manufactured from 4/, 6/ 
and 8/4 lumber in random lengths and widths. 

The company has under consideration putting 
in necessary equipment for producing shuttle 
blocks. According to prominent users of this 
material, the best dogwood to be found in the 
United States is in the mountains of this m- 
mediate section. 
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Made Member of Retail Co- 


ordinating Committee 


LaFAYETTE, INp., Aug. 14.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the Retail Lum- 
her Dealers’ Association of Indiana unanimous 
approval was given to the appointment, by 
President Wallace D. Wolfe, of John Suelzer, 
of the Fort Wayne Builders’ Supply Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and vice president of the State as- 
sociation, as a member of the co-ordinating and 
arbitration committee of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, representing the 
Indiana association at the hearing in Washing- 
ton, on the National retail code. Being a past 
president of the National Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Mr. Suelzer is thoroughly 
familiar not only with the progress that has 
been made in connection with the lumber code, 
but with the problems incident to lumber deal- 
ers handling building supplies. Mr. Suelzer 
was accompanied to Washington by C. D. Root, 
secretary of the Indiana association. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that the 
revenue freight for the two weeks ended Aug. 
5, 1933, totaled 1,251,508 cars as follows: Forest 
products, 54,963 cars (a decrease of 1,816 cars 
below the amount for the two weeks ended July 
92): coke, 13,490 cars; ore, 55,821 cars; coal, 
243.328 cars; livestock, 30,100 cars; grain, 
62,894 cars; merchandise, 345,330 cars, and mis- 
cellaneous, 445,582 cars. The total loadings for 
the two weeks ended Aug. 5 show a decrease 
of 45,612 cars below the amount for the two 
weeks ended July 22. 


Shortens Hours, Adds Employ- 
ees, Increases Wages 


FRANKLIN, Va., Aug. 14.—The Camp Manu- 
facturing Co. has announced that, effective to- 
day, it has adopted the new labor scale as 
proposed under the National Lumber Industry 
Code, now before the Recovery administration 
in Washington. Under this code this company 
will operate 40 hours a week, instead of 60 
hours a week as heretofore. On July 29, the 
Camp Manufacturing Co. had approximately 
seventeen hundred men on its payrolls at its 
operations in Virginia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina. Although reducing its operat- 
ing time to a 40-hour week instead of a 60- 
hour week, as heretofore, the new wage scale 
will increase the payrolls, for the same number 
of men now employed, by approximately 
$350,000 per year. 
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Officials of the company state that in addi- 
tion to the large payroll increase of present 
employees, by Aug. 21 it will have added ap- 
proximately 300 more employees, at an addi- 
tional annual payroll cost of approximately 
$230,000 a year. 


The Camp Manufacturing Co. is one of the 
oldest of the large lumber operators in the 
country, its plant here having been in con- 
tinuous operation since 1858. 





Increase Tolerance on Coal 
. 
Weighs 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 14.—Wesley E. 
Keller, secretary of the Northwestern Retail 
Coal Dealers’ Association, has advised its mem- 
bers that Western Trunk Line carriers have 
published amendments to their reweighing rules, 
effective Aug. 1, increasing the tolerance 
applicable on coal reweighed in transit. Under 
the present rule, when the difference between 
the reweigh net and the mine net is over 1 
percent and over 500 pounds, freight charges 
are collected on basis of reweigh net, with 
no charge for the reweighing service. When 
the difference is under 1 percent, mine weight 
is used, and a reweighing charge of $2.25 ($2.70 
on and east of Mississippi River) is assessed. 
Under the new rule, the mine weight will not 
be set aside and the reweighing will not be 
free, until the difference in origin and reweigh 
weights exceeds 1!3 percent of the origin net 
weight. 

Carriers attempted to make this increased 
tolerance effective Jan. 1, 1932, but the asso- 
ciation and others interested secured an order 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission sus- 
pending the increase, pending investigation. In 
spite of testimony offered in support of the 
contention that the increased tolerance was un- 
reasonable, the commission has vacated its sus- 
pension order and permitted the carriers to 
increase the tolerance. The Fullerton Lum- 
ber Co. and the St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator 
Co. have petitioned for a rehearing before the 
full commission, which petition is now pending. 
In his bulletin to the dealers, Mr. Keller said: 


The increase in tolerance should not dis- 


courage the practice of having coal ship- 
ments reweighed. Although destination 
agents will not be permitted to collect 


freight on basis of reweigh weight when the 
difference is under 1% percent, the freight 
paid on the coal lost can be collected by 
filing a coal shortage claim. Most shortage 
claims on less than 1% percent shortages 
will run in excess of the $2.25 reweighing 
charge. The average dealer will not lose by 
having his shipments reweighed. 
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Adopt Retail Code to Meet 
State Law 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Aug. 14.—Upwards of 
one hundred and seventy-five members of the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association at- 
tended a special meeting in Milwaukee on Sat- 
urday, Aug. 5, to consider a tentative code of 
fair practices for the lumber industry in Wis- 
consin. John L. Burt, of Wausau, president 
of the association, presided. All retail lumber 
dealers were invited, and many attended in ad- 
dition to the officers, directors, advisory coun- 
cil and trade relations committee. 

The meeting considered the Wisconsin code 
of fair competition under the State industrial 
recovery act, effective July 29 this year, and 
covering intra-State business. The tentative 
instrument, prepared by Secretary Don Mont- 
gomery and other officers, was unanimously 
adopted, and ordered submitted to the governor 
for approval. The State recovery act is fore- 
most an employment bill, to put more men to 
work at higher pay. The code of fair competi- 
tion is only incidental, in order to produce the 
money with which to pay higher wages and to 
protect the large majority of dealers from the 
minority of “chiselers.” 





Administers Box Code in Inland 
Empire 


SPOKANE, WasH., Aug. 14.—Announcement 
has been made that C. D. Hudson, formerly 
with the Western Pine Manufacturing Co., and 
for the past several years in the retail lum- 
ber business, has been selected to be code 
administrator of the Inland Empire division of 
the National Box Manufacturers’ Association. 
Mr. Hudson is disposing of his interests in the 
Hudson Lumber Co. 

The territory covered includes eastern Wash- 
ington, eastern Oregon, all of Idaho and west- 
ern Montana. District offices have been opened 
in Spokane and Wenatchee, and there are to 
be two more, one in Yakima and the other in 
southern Idaho. 

The board of governors comprise, E. L. Saw- 
yer, Peshastin Lumber & Box Co., Peshastin, 
Wash., president; Grant Dixon, Western Pine 
Manufacturing Co., Spokane, Wash., vice pres- 
ident; Ralph Bockmeier, Blackwell Lumber 
Co., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, treasurer; A. H. 
Aston, Biles-Coleman Lumber & Box Co., 
Omak, Wash.; C. B. Harris, Milton Box Co., 
Milton, Ore.; G. F. Neals, J. Neals Lumber 
Co., Klickitat, Wash., and T. W. Nock, Stand- 
ard Lumber Co., Baker, Ore., trustees. 

E. Carlberg, jr., manager of the Wenatchee 
district office, is acting as secretary. 
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Expert Grading Assures Our Many Customers Uniform Stock 


Order Your Fall Needs 
from ALDERMAN 


New and better equipment, installed during the 
past two years in a general program of plant im- 
provement, enables Alderman to offer better service 


VALUE MIXED CARS 


—North Carolina Pine lumber, End-Matched Pine, 
Oak and Rock Gum Flooring, Cypress, Tupelo Gum 
Behind Alderman service is a record 
of 50 years of thorough-going satisfaction. 


Let us quote on an Alderman Mixed Car 


D.W. Alderman €& Sons Co. 


Alcolu, South Carolina 
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Cheap Japanese Canes Cap- 
ture World Fair Market 


Soutu Beno, Inp., Aug. 14.—A communica- 
tion from the Federal Tariff Commission to 
Congressman S. B. Pettengill has removed any 
hope that the commission would inquire imme- 
diately into the importation of canes from 
Japan, and thus help restore to the South Bend 
Dowel Works its Century of Progress market 
destroyed by Japanese competition. The com- 
mission advised that it is busy preparing spe- 
cial tariff information requested by the Senate 
and continuing pending investigations, with few 
new investigations being instituted. Even if a 
formal request for an investigation were made, 
a long time would be required before duties 
on cane imports could be adjusted under the 
regulatory powers vested in the President. 

This request was made to Congressman Pet- 
tengill by Robert M. Kuntz, an official of the 
dowel works, after World’s Fair concession- 
naires who had ordered a half million canes 
from the local factory cancelled the order upon 
learning that they could get the canes cheaper 
irom Japan. Scores of local employees lost 
jobs as a consequence. 

The Japanese canes can be bought for 10 to 
20 cents a dozen, some pennant canes at 75 
cents per 1,000 canes. The present duty on 
the type of walking canes the dowel factory 
had been making is 40 percent. 


. etter . 
Shingle Mill's New Kiln Has 
. 
Large Capacity 

Maycer, Ore., Aug. 12.—Having recently 
lost their dry kiln by fire, Fluhrer Bros. (Inc.), 
well known Columbia River shingle manufac- 
turers, have replaced it with a new Moore re- 
versible-cross-circulation kiln. This new kiln 
is constructed entirely of wood, with the fans 
mounted on a longitudinal shaft, extending the 
full length of the kiln, located beneath the kiln 
roof above the loads of shingles. This type of 
construction was especially suitable for use on 
their dock. This new kiln permits the stack- 
ing of the shingles flat on kiln trucks, and elim- 
inates a large number of stickers, thus ma- 
terially increasing the holding and drying ca- 
pacity of the kiln. Because of the controlled 
low temperature and humidity employed in this 
design of kiln, the dried shingles are tough 
and bright in color. Due to greater uniformity 
of drying of the entire kiln loads, the rapid 
reversible-circulation gives greater under- 
weights, without overdrying the shingles. 

Fluhrer Bros. (Inc.) have manufactured 
shingles since 1891, and have a fine reputation 
for a quality product. L. Fluhrer is president 
of the company, with F. W. Fluhrer, treasurer, 
and E, M. Fluhrer, secretary. 








. . . 

Retailer and Mill Executives 

. . . 
Enjoy Visit 

Hurtic, Ark., Aug. 14.—Among recent vis- 
itors to Huttig was C. R. Lyon, president and 
manager of G. S. Lyon & Sons Lumber & 
\Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Ill., who has the 
reputation of being one of the most outstanding 
retail lumber and building material dealers in 
that State. With him was his son, Carlos Lyon, 
of Decatur. It is the practice of Mr. Lyon to 
make a trip about twice a year to the mills, in 
order to get first hand information as to the 
condition of stocks, improved methods devel- 
oped by the manufacturers, and other informa- 
tion helpful to a live dealer who wants to give 
his trade the benefit of all the new and modern 
things in lumber manufacture. 

During the visit of Mr. Lyon and his son, a 
number of officials of the Frost Lumber Indus- 
tries were here making an inspection of the 
plant, and they were delighted to have the op- 
portunity of a visit with this progressive Illinois 
dealer. In the party were E. A. Frost, presi- 
dent, and Jack Willis, of Shreveport, C. S. Wil- 
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liams and H. W. Whited, officials of the com- 
pany, located at Nacogdoches, Tex., and John 
L. Avery, of Shreveport, general sales man 
ager. 

An interesting member of this party also was 
W. B. Dripps, familiarly known to the trade 
throughout Indiana and Illinois as “Billy” 
Dripps, who is sales representative of the Frost 
Lumber Industries with headquarters at Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. Mr. Dripps represented this 
company in Indiana for about twenty years up 
to a few years ago, when he left to go into an- 
other line of business. On Aug. 1 he returned 
to his first love, and his many friends among 
the lumber dealers and the wood-using indus- 
tries who are large buyers of lumber in that 
territory will be glad to know that once more 
he is in position to serve them. 

This trip of Mr. Lyon and his son to Huttig 
accentuates the fact of how distances have been 
obliterated by good roads and the automobile. 
The left Decatur, IIl., at 5 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and ate dinner in Hutting at 7:30 the same 
night. 

The plant of the Union Sawmill Co. here, of 
which F. W. Scott is the general superinten- 
dent, and which is the largest unit in the oper- 
ations of Frost Lumber Industries, was given 
a thorough inspection by the company officials 
and the visitors. 
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Insulation Producer Transfers 


Sales Office: Expands 


Sr. Paut, Minn., Aug. 14.—In order to keep 
in closer touch with its various district officgs 
and a rapidly growing list of dealers handlino 
Balsam-Wool and Nu-Wood products, the 
Wood Conversion Co. has transferred its gen. 
eral sales offices from Cloquet to the Firy 
National Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn, yj 
matters pertaining to sales and sales promotion 
will be handled from the St. Paul office, while 
production, accounting, credits and traffic mat. 
ters will be handled from the Cloquet office a 
heretofore. The Northwestern district sale 
office, previously located in the Baker Building 
in Minneapolis, is now located in the group oj 
offices with the general sales department. 

Commenting on this move, E. W. Dayis 
general manager of the Wood Conversion 
Co., one of the Weyerhaeuser organizations 
indicated that there has been a rapid expansioy 
in the Balsam-Wool and Nu-Wood dealer 
organization as the result of a greatly 
broadened line of products brought out within 
the past vear, together with the increased sel}. 
ing advantages of improvements made to old 
well known products, and a merchandising plan 
of interest and value to dealers. 


“HOLD YOUR HORSES” 


[By H. G. Larrick, Solana Beach, Calif] 


This comment is addressed to the lumber 
producers by a simple retailer who, above all, 
desires to see the loggers and mills obtain a 
prolitable price for their product, but believes 
that runaway or speculative markets are a seri- 
ous mistake, and especially so right now, while 
the National Industrial Recovery Act (hence- 
forth known as “Nira’), is laying its founda- 
tions of President Roosevelt's “New Deal.” 

The advances in lumber in the past sixty 
days should put the industry on the basis of 
reasonable profit, and further advances should 
be held in check, and only made where justi- 
fied by advancing producing costs. Right now, 
a heavy hand should be laid on speculative 
prices. Only in this way can Nira be practi- 
cally supported. 

Industry's Last Chance for Self-Government 

Nira offers industry its last chance to jus- 
tify its claim of self-governing ability, and to 
prove it is competent to manage its own af- 
fairs. This fact does not seem to be well un- 
derstuod. Many have the impression that 
Nira is a hydra-headed monster meaning “Gov- 
ernment operating business.” True, it has the 
power, but it is first offering business the 
chance to organize and operate itself, and Nira 
will merely act as an intervener and see that 
industry and labor are fair to each other—and 
the public—and will do the necessary policing 
required to accomplish this objective. 

To paraphrase, “Nira” is the “answer to in- 
dustry’s prayer,” offering to provide a service 
that industry has been unable to organize it- 
self, through lack of control over the chisler, 
the double-crosser, the cost ignoramus and the 
unorganized and militant minority. Of course, 
if industry is so blind that it can not see this, 
if it will allow speculative profits to rule, then 
Nira. will step in and do the only thing left— 
operate business. This last statement is made 
without reserve. It will be the only way left. 
A brief glance at contemporary history being 
made in Italy, Germany and Russia, is proof 
enough and food enough for thought. 

Will American industry, capital and labor 
be wise enough to realize this? Let every 
liberty-loving American pray to his God that 
they may see it. 


Unfair Division of Earnings Would Mean 
Trouble 


Nira offers American industry its last chance, 
under American ideals, to bring consumption 
and production into control, to -reestablish an 





equitable distribution of employment and a fair 
spread of the reasonable rewards of effort—to 
do so under the American system, and beat the 
Technocrat’s prophecy of destruction of the 
profit system. 

If the plan of Nira seems complicated, let's 
reduce it to a homely simile. Let’s go back t 
the farm. Capital and labor are a team oi 
horses hitched to a plow. Nira is the farmer 
guiding the team. His family represent the 
public providing auxiliary essentials like a wa- 
ter supply, repairs to equipment etc. The field 
to be plowed—industry. The oats to be har- 
vested—“reward of effort.” If capital and la 
bor, the team, function properly under the 
skillful guidance of Nira, and all outside con- 
ditions are favorable, industry, the field, in du 
time, will produce a crop of oats, to be prop- 
erly divided for the benefit of the team and 
the farmer’s family. Thus all “effort” will re- 
ceive its “reward” from industry. But Ie 
either capital or labor refuse to put forth its 
fair share of effort, or let the rewards be m- 
fairly divided, and certain trouble will result 
even to complete failure or chaos. Under fa 
vorable conditions all the farmer has to do & 
to furnish guidance and supervise the division 
of the crop, but, if necessary, he can get 4 
tractor and a gun and dictate the situation 
That has happened in Russia, Italy and Ger- 
many. 


Offers Means to Make Prosperity 
Permanent 


If the present return to prosperity is to be 
made permanent, it must be controlled. Nira 
offers industry the means to make prosperity 
permanent. Industry must accept this offer 
Industry can not afford to take any mort 
chances on “rule of thumb” methods. The ex 
amples of our European neighbors are too ter 





rifying. As a nation, we are facing a definite 
problem in the slowing down of demand 
through the population curve flattening ov 


and soon to descend. No longer can we Com- 
tinue unchecked expansion of production and 
distribution facilities. In the future we mus 
measure our production by the ability of the 
individual to consume. The individual is the 
key to the situation, as we raise his standard 
of living and consumption ability, we can e* 
pand our production facilities. Nira offers ™ 


the only means left to do this under Americal © 
ideals of liberty, freedom of speech, the home } 
hearth and rewards of individual effort, thrift 
and incentive. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


No ‘Picture ‘Puzzle!,.. with 








A 10-piece picture wouldn’t 


Here is a truck load of Long-Bell Enterlock. Each piece is ‘ 
ready to slip into its intended place in construction. be much of a puzzle. That is 
why Enterlock lumber construc- 


tion isn’t any puzzle at all. 


From 10 basic members the 
framing of buildings of any size 
or architectural design is con- 
structed rapidly and economi- 
cally. 


Enterlock designates a new 
method of construction. Qual- 
ity lumber is pre-fabricated at 
the Long-Bell manufacturing 
plants. When delivered to a 


HE POINT to the picture puzzle game is to bring 
order out of disorder—the more pieces, the more oddly 


shaped, the longer, the harder the task. 


job—big or little—it is ready 
to be fitted together by carpen- 
ters. A patented enterlocking 
joint locks into place the joists, 
headers, studs and plates—the 
result a snugger, tighter, stur- 
dier building. 

No other building material 
has such easily understood ad- 
vantages. Enterlock will enlist 
the attention of any prospec- 
tive builder. In the interest of 
renewed lumber construction 
we urge lumber dealers to in- 
vestigate Enterlock. 








Hereis a carpenter placing a joist, showing how the Enterlock 
tenon drops into the Enterlock mortise. The two parts 
engage snugly—locked. 





SPECIAL NOTICE — Dealers not yet stocked with 
Enterlock can order for an individual building with 
mixed cars of yard lumber from Longview, Wash. 








LONGVIEW, WASH. 


about Enterlock Lumber. 











Lumbermen Since 1875 


Ionc-ReL, Lumber Sales Corporation 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Long-Bell Lumber Sales Corporation, Kansas City, Mo. 
Gentlemen: Please send me free and without obligation additional information 


EE ee Pe eee ae 
Address = a ee ee en 
oe rer ee State _ ; a 
The framing of the side wall was quickly fabricated on the | | Lumber Dealer _| Architect __) Real Estate Dealer 
fecal m5 ule tee ion — — omens AL-7 Oo Carpenter _} Builder L} Home Loan Agency 
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How the Forest Army Builds 


So much has been said and written about the 
“hurry up” orders for lumber for the Civilian 
Conservation Corps camps that a traveling rep- 
resentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was 
greatly interested in one he happened to pass 
recently in Ohio, and stopped to take a closer 
look. 

It is Camp Maumee, between the two little 
towns of Grand Rapids and Waterville, along 
the Maumee River. The 230 young men in 
this company are engaged in a State park 
project, leveling the towpath along the old 
Miami & Erie Canal. Years ago the canal was 
busy with traffic from Lake Erie to the Ohio 
River at Cincinnati, but it has long since dried 
up and the locks are crumbling away; the trees 
along the towpath are still there, though, and 
obstruct the view of the beautiful Maumee val- 
ley, so the C.C.C. boys were loaned to the 
State to remedy the situation, and make of 
U.S. 24, the highway from Detroit and Toledo 
west through Fort Wayne, Ind., a scenic drive. 

The youths in the camp were mobilized at 
Fort Knox, Louisville, Ky., and arrived at 
Camp Maumee on June 18. Under the com- 
mand of Capt. J. F. Strain, part of them are 
at work on the project itself, while others are 
building the combination mess hall, kitchen and 
recreation hall shown in accompanying illus- 
tration. A good grade of lumber, bought from 
dealers in Toledo and Waterville, is going into 
this work. The build- 
ing, 20x112 feet, is in 
sections, so it can be 





Capt. J. F. Strain (at 
right) discusses the mor- 
row’s plans with an 
other officer, as they 
survey the progress 
made on the combined 
mess hall, kitchen and 
recreation hall of Camp 
Maumee of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps near 


Waterville, Ohio 





moved to new locations 
as the corps work re- 
quires, Floors, walls and 
roof are all in sections 8 feet square, bolted 
together, and the board floors of the tents 
(a few of these, in the valley below, are shown 
in the picture) are also in four sections of the 
same 8x8-foot size. 


To Buy Locally for Forest Corps 
Camps 


Etxins, W. Va., Aug. 14.—Announcement 
has been made that lumber and other supplies 
for Civilian Conservation Corps camps in West 
Virginia will, so far as possible, be purchased 
locally. Barracks and other buildings to house 
the corps members will be of a permanent na- 
ture, and are being constructed with good wood. 


What Is a Fair Price for Farm 
Products? 


Perhaps people who are clamoring for return 
of farm commodities prices to the “good old” 
levels of the 1909-1914 (pre-war) figures would 
be interested to know what those prices were. 
Here are the average prices, as an AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative found them on dis- 
play on the desk of Raymond Mehlig, president 
of the South Side Lumber & Coal Co., Ko- 
komo, Ind., recently: 


Corn, per bu..$ .64 Hogs, per cwt. 7.24 


Oats, per bu.. .39 Lambs, cwt... 5.90 
Wheat, per bu. .88 Eggs, dozen... -21 
Rye, per bu... -72 Butterfat, Ib.. .26 
Hay, per ton.. 11.87 Wool, per lb.. 17 
Potatoes, bu.. .69 Milk cows, ea. 48.00 
Apples, per bu. .96 Horses, each.. 142.00 
Beef cattle, Chickens, live, 

per cwt. ... 5.20 PT cane ont 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Lumbermen will doubtless be interested in 
what their farmer customers have to say about 
these price levels. On the way back to Chi- 
cago the writer mentioned them to an Indiana 
farmer, who besides knowing how to grow 
crops well is a good business man, and he de- 
clared that if there is a rise in prices of the 
things he must buy, 88 cents is not enough for 
wheat. On that price, he said, the farmer 
will not be able to put up new buildings or 
repair many of the old, especially with the 
price of lumber climbing. 


Find Foundation Tinber of Old 
Mill Dam 


La Farce, Wis., Aug. 14—Workmen mak- 
ing repairs at the water power plant of the 
Northern States Light & Power Co. at La 
Farge, following a recent freshet in the Kicka- 
poo River valley, found still in place the 
mammoth pine log placed there 70 years ago as 
a foundation for the first mill dam across the 
Kickapoo to run a sawmill at that place. Mrs. 
Alice Seeley Nixon, daughter of Dempster 
Seeley, who built the dam and mill, is living 
at Mayville, Wis., at the age of 80 years. Of 
the pine log, she said: 

I can not tell the exact dimensions, but 
think it was about four foot through the butt 
and long enough to span the river. It was 
bolted to the solid rock with five iron bolts. 
It was transported to the dam site by twelve 





yoke of oxen. 
Charles, ran a sawmill for many years there. 


My father, and my brother 


Lumber which was not sold locally was 
rafted and run out of the Kickapoo and Wis- 
consin rivers into the Mississippi, and sold 
at points near Rock Island and Davenport, 
sometimes being traded for furniture, which 
was shipped back by steamer to Victory, the 
nearest point on the Mississippi, and brought 
thence by wagons. 





Presents Pioneer's Log Scale to 


Museum 


RHINELANDER, Wis., Aug. 14.—J. D. Mylrea, 
president of the Thunder Lake Lumber Co., is 
taking considerable interest in securing exhibits 
for the logging museum here, and in a letter to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN said: “Any lum- 
berman coming through Rhinelander will get a 
great kick taking a look at our museum.” 

Curtis Cavert, who has been in the employ of 
the Thunder Lake Lumber Co. for twenty 
years, as joint scaler for that company and 
the Marathon Paper Mills, recently offered to 
donate to the museum a very old log scale rule. 
This rule has an interesting history. Origin- 
ally it was owned by Charles Cavert and was 
used in the neighborhood of Appleton, Wis., 
when oak and pine logs were being cut between 
there and Black Creek. Charles Cavert ran a 
small mill at Center, Wis. This rule is a Scrib- 
ner’s fractional rule used for scaling logs, and 
the present decimal rule, made standard by 
State law, was made from it. Curtis Cavert 
remembers this particular rule as far back as 
1875, and it may be older than that, as it was 
used when he was a boy of 10 years old, around 
Appleton and on the Wood River. 
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More Activity in Cruising 


Oxtp Town, MeE., Aug. 14.—James W. Sewall 
consulting forester of this city and Port Arthyr’ 
Ont., reports a considerable increase in activity 
in timber cruising and forestry work this year 
as compared with 1932. Last summer his force 
was practically unemployed during August, 
while this year all of his men are busy. Rates 
of pay have been drastically reduced, and the 
benefit is being passed on to his clients. Mr. 
Sewall himself has been asked by Neil L. Vio- 
lette, forest commissioner of Maine, to assist 
him in supervising the work of eight of the 
emergency conservation work camps in the 
northern part of the State, and says he is find- 
ing the work highly interesting, with produc- 
tion beginning to step up. These 200-man camps 
are established at strategic points, and the men 
are engaged in constructing fire lines, improy- 
ing woods roads, building trails, telephone 
lines, bridges and camp sites, in order to reduce 
fire hazards and to make easier the discovery 
and control of forest fires. Though unskilled 
in woods labor at first, many of the men now 
are becoming more expert, and the discipline 
of camp life under army officers is building 
both group and individual morale. 


Northern Cedar Firms Merge 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 14.—According 
to a recent announcement, the Pendleton-Gilkey 
Co., of this city, has consolidated its cedar busi- 
ness with the Republic Cedar Co., of Marinette, 
Wis., under the name of Gilkey-Brown Cedar 
Co., with headquarters at Minneapolis and 
branch yard and office at Marinette. R. S. Gil- 
key, of Minneapolis, is president, and M. E. 
Brown, of Marinette, Wis., vice president, of 
the new organization, with W. H. Gilkey as 
secretary, and Frank E. Moore as treasurer, 
both of Minneapolis. 

















New All-Wood Washboard Has 
Treated Surface 


Warren, Ark., Aug. 14.—A new product for 
which the Southern Lumber & Supply Co., of 
this city, has the exclusive sale in Arkansas, 
is an all-wood washboard made by the Stand- 
ard Fence & Manufacturing Co., of Lufkin, 
Tex. The rub surface of this all-wood wash- 
board, made of yellow pine, is treated. The 
sides are made of either beech or magnolia. 
With the method of treatment used, the rub 
surface will not swell, warp, shrink or splinter, 
but will maintain its smoothness under any 
known washboard usage. This all-wood wash- 
board was invented by B. C. Rockwell, of Shef- 
field, Ala., who also was inventor of the nail- 
seated flooring being manufactured and put on 
the market by the Bradley Lumber Co., of this 
city. 

Orvell Axley, vice president of the Southern 
Lumber & Supply Co., is well pleased with the 
reception already given this all-wood wash- 
board, and expects to develop a heavy demand 
for it throughout the State. 








Line-Yard Company Moves 
Offices 


WapbenaA, Minn., Aug. 14.—Announcement 
has been made by W. M. Quirk, vice president 
Lampert Lumber Co., that on Aug. 25 the 
company’s Minneapolis headquarters will be 
moved to Snelling at Grand, St. Paul. 

On Aug. 31, the headquarters of the Wa- 
dena division, now located at Wadena, also 
will be moved to the above address. : 

In other words, the headquarters for both di- 
visions are to be consolidated in St. Paul, at 
Snelling and Grand. 


GuM IS REMOVED, from the saws used in 
Australia for cutting eucalyptus, by means 0 
a solution of one ounce solid caustic soda in 4 
gallon of water—a formula developed by the 
Division of Forest Products, Melbourne. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Courage and Real Work Will Win, 


Says Executive 


With the American public expecting and 
thinking better times, there is business to be 
had by salesmen who will approach their work 
with vigor and courage, the Insulite Co.’s sales 
organization was told in a message prepared 
for the company’s bulletin by E. H. Batch- 
elder, jr., general sales manager. Because this 
nation is young and impetuous, he explained, 
it worked itself up to most unwise heights of 
spetiding, speculation and pleasure-seeking dur- 
ing the 1920-1929 period, and then after the 
crash werit to the other extreme of despondency 
and hopelessness, until the inauguration of 
President Roosevelt again chatiged the tide. 

Mr. Batchelder presented it as a matter of 
presence or lack of courage and moral stamina 
in men and women, rather than of economics, 
figures and graphs, a difference in people that 
asserted itself when 
the crash came and 
left the average 
citizen with only 
two coluirses to pur- 


sue. Mr. Batchel- 
der said: 

He either sur- 
rendered abjectly 


to fear, pessimism, 
and dismay, with 
the consequent 


rapid disintegra- 
tion of his moral 
stamina, or he 
immediately took 
his lesson to 
heart, analyzed his 
situation and de- 


termined by sheer 
will power to 
amortize his per- 
sonal and pbusi- 
ness life so as to 
put his house in 
order to meet any 
cataclysm. It is 
due to the latter 
type of American 
that. we are again 
standing on the 
threshold of nor- 
mal living condi- 
tions, and we can 
be thankful that 
our forbears came 
of sturdy stock to 
whom hardship and privation were only the 
tempering furnaces from which came cour- 
age, character and an indomitable and un- 
relenting determination to succeed and 
conquer. 





E.H. BATCHELDER, JR.., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; 


General Sales Manager, 
the Insulite Co. 


With brilliant Washington guidance Ameri- 
can business, given added wisdom by lessons of 
depression days, is forging ahead to greater 
opportunities than ever, Mr. Batchelder said 
and continued : 


In the new order of things, merchandising 
and advertising will enter the arena of man’s 
effort in a new and more becoming garb. 
The shabby cloak of Price will give way 
to the respected habiliments of Quality, The 
furtive claptrap of unwise bargaining will 
be superseded by truthful and intelligent ex- 
position of the proper uses and advantages of 
the article, product, or commodity under con- 
sideration. Truly then are we entered upon 
an era of unrivalled manufacturing and mer- 
chandising sagacity and wisdom, tempered 
with the recollection of past follies but in- 
spired with the determination to build higher 
Structures of success—building them, not 
upon sand, but upon the solid rock of inde- 
pendent, fearless, and cautious thinking and 
Planning, now and for the future. Again we 
are approaching an entirely new order of 
things in business practice, and if the Na- 
tional Recovery Act is literally put into 
effect, it will mean that we can all merchan- 
dise our products on an equal basis of merit 
and ability, without fear or favor and with 
the blessed knowledge in our minds and 
hearts that we are closer to a degree of com- 
mon honesty in business than ever before 


and have accomplished the elimination of 
unfair, unscrupulous, and sharp trade prac- 
tices. 


In keeping with this policy of urging those 
who sell Insulite to go ahead with merchandis- 
ing, the company has arranged to send free 
to dealers copies of the National Committee 
on Wood Utilization booklet “Insulation on the 
Farm,” which if bought from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents at Washington costs ten 
cents. It is a well prepared booklet, so easily 
readable and understandable and so practical 
that the company feels it will be of great 
benefit to anyone who is concerned with any 
phase of farm insulation. 

Profusely illustrated, the book explains first 
what insulation is and how it works, then com- 
pares the insulating value of various types of 
materials and of various methods of construc- 
tion, a comparison which allows the farmer to 
decide what is the best he can have for what 
he needs and can obtain. Many different kinds 
of farm building insulation jobs are illustrated 
by photographs. 


Identifying the Old Timers 


In its issue of July 8, on page 39, the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN reproduced a photograph of a 
group of lumbermen gathered at the dedication 
of the Hoo-Hoo Building at the St. Louis Fair 
in 1903, this photograph having been sent in by 
T. C. Whitmarsh, president of the W. T. Fer- 
guson Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., with the 
names as identified by some of the St. Louis 
lumbermen. These names were given as fol- 
lows: 

Standing, left to right: 1. C. D. Johnson; 
2. Harry Foster; 3. Capt. J. B. White; 4. Sam 
H. Fullerton; 5. W. T. Ferguson; 6. Julius 
Seidel; 7. Harry Swartz; 8. Charles Atkinson; 
9. A. T. (Pop) Hemmingway; 10. Tom A. 
Moore; 11. Alf Bennett; 12. J. B. Chipman; 13. 
seorge K. Smith; 14. Charles Jackson; 15. 
Bolling Arthur Johnson; 16. J. A. Freeman; 
17. Nelson McLeod; 18. Unidentified. 

Seated, left to right: 1. George Watson; 2. 
B. H. Pollack; 3. J. E. Defebaugh; 4. Tom C. 
Whitmarsh; 5. Unidentified; 6. A. H. Whit- 
marsh; 7. Unidentified; 8. William Eddy 
Barns; 9. Walter Zelnicker. 

A letter from Charles K. McClure, of the 
South Arkansas Lumber Co., St. Louis, com- 
menting on the picture, calls attention to two 
errors of identification. No. 2, standing, he says, 
is Charles E. Neeley, and No. 9, standing, he 
says, is J. P. (Jack) Richardson. 

A letter from J. B. McSorley, of J. F. Gresly 
& Co., Omaha, Neb., said he found the picture 
of this lumber group most interesting, and that: 

No. 7 of those seated, which you have listed 
as unidentified, is none other than our boss, 
J. F. Gresly. Mr. Gresly at that time was 
connected with W. E. Kelly & Co., a pioneer 
St. Louis wholesale concern. Mr. Gresly well 
recalls the taking of this picture; in fact, he 
dug down in a trunk at home and came up 
with an enlarged copy of this photograph. 
No. 18 in those standing is very familiar to 
Mr. Gresly, but he can’t quite recall the name, 
although it runs in his mind that this gentle- 
men was a southern pine mill operator. 

Tom A. Moore, of Chicago, who was engaged 
in the lumber business in St. Louis at the time 
this picture was taken and is prominently shown 
in the picture, points out some errors in the 
identification as published. No. 2, standing, he 
identifies as C. E. Neeley, and No. 6, standing, 
as Mr. Brown, of the Hall & Brown Machine 
Co. No. 9 he likewise identifies as Capt. Jack 
P. Richardson. No. 18 he did not identify, 
other than that he was a man from the South. 
No. 5, seated, he identifies as F. M. Worrall: 
No. 6, as W. A. Bonsack, and No. 7, as J. F. 
Gresly. 

Readers who may be interested in checking 
these identifications will find the group photo- 

graph on page 39 of the July 8, 1933, issue. 
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BURTON -SWARTZ 
CYPRESS CO. 
PERRY, FLA. 


Tidewater Red Cypress 





THE BEST 
OBTAINABLE 


The Largest Stock in the 
Entire Industry 




















17 17 


VON PLATEN-FOxX 
COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Mich. 


Manufacturers of 17 
Different Species of 


NORTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


17 17 























15% SALES INCREASE 
when signs are used 
NEW EASY METHOD OF 
MAKING SHO-CARDS 
No Paint—No Ink—No Muss 


Quick-Inexpensive-Professional Results. $17.50 
outfit complete. Write for samples and circulars 


D. R. Fruchey Service Co., “ARGEEON, 








HIATT’S PIECE PRICER 


Is taking the country by storm 
Unexcelled for 


Speed—Accuracy— Simplicity 
An advance of $20 a M is an advance of 


only 16c on a 2x4—12. Seems much less, 
doesn’t it? Full information on request. 


L. W. HOLLEY & SONS CO. 
§ HOLLEY BLDG. DES MOINES, IOWA 

















HOTEL RADISSON 


Minneapolis 







Rates from 
$2.00 


500 Rooms 
with Bath 


Seventh Street Near Hennepin 
Located in the center of the 
Business, Amusement and the 
Shopping districts. 
that gives a cuisine 
4 Cafes poche Prices 
to fit any purse. 
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Two Pacific Coast Log Loading 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Methods for Motor Trucks 


Loading is an important part of 
motor truck logging, because the 
skill and care used in the process 
can materially influence the finan- 
cial success of the entire operation. 
The selection of suitable loading 
equipment will contribute not only 
to a low loading cost, but also to 
harmony between yarding and haul- 
ing, so that neither will interrupt 
or delay the other. 

Truck loading methods on the 
Pacific coast have followed lines 
developed for railroad car loading. 
Frequently the same methods are 
used. These include the McLean 
boom, the duplex, and other over- 
head systems for long-log loading, 
and steam jammers of the McGit- 
fert type for short-log loading. 


Trucks Require Immediate 
Loading 


Railroad car loading differs from 
that of motor trucks in several re- 
spects. The cars are stout, and 
do not require the gentle handling 
of logs, and the even balancing of 
ioads, that the frailer motor trucks 
do. Nor do railroad cars require 
immediate loading on arrival at 
the landing. The essential require- 
ment is that loading be completed 
before the locomotive returns, 
which may be a matter of hours. 
Motor trucks, on the other hand, 
require immediate loading, since 
they arrive at the landing, not in 
a group like a train of cars, but 
consecutively and each on a sepa- 
rate schedule. Time lost by delays 
in loading is time wasted. An idle 
motor truck with a driver in the 
ab tends to produce a deficit rather 
than a profit. 

Among the numerous loading 
methods now in use on the Pacific 
coast are two which have been de- 
veloped distinctly for motor trucks. 
One is the “pre-loading” system in- 
tended for long-log loading, and 
the other, for short logs, is the sled 
or truck mounted “jammer.” 


System for Long-Log Loading 


The pre-loading system is 
sketched below, and its opera- 
tion is shown in four stages by 
Drawings 1, 2, 3, and 4. Drawing 
1 shows a load of logs that have 
been pre-loaded with an overhead 
loading system. The logs rest on 
two false bunks that are placed 
across two large brow logs. The 
rear false bunk is shown in posi- 
tion just in back of the deep notch 
cut in each brow log. The dis- 
tance between the brow logs is suf- 
ficient to admit a logging truck 


(and trailer) which in Drawing 2 
is backing beneath the lifted load 


‘of logs. When the truck has backed 


as far as it can, the lifted load is 
lowered and placed on the truck 
bunk. ‘The front false bunk is then 
removed, as the weight of the load 
now rests on the truck. The truck 
moves forward, slowly, and as it 
does so (Drawing 3) the rear 
false bunk slides into the notch 
provided for it, and the load shifts 
to the trailer bunk. Loading has 
then been completed and, while the 
truck is hauling, another load is 
pre-loaded and the process repeated. 


Pre-loading Decreases Time 60 
Percent 


The pre-loading method has been 
used to excellent advantage by the 
operator who designed it. It de- 
creased his loading time approxi- 


LOADING DRUMS WITH 
POWER TAKE-OFF FROM 
TRUCK MOTOR~, 





logs are placed on a load. These 
loads are pre-loaded with a saving 
of the truck’s time, and in addition 
are built larger, safer, and have a 
better balance than when ordinary 
hurried loading is employed. The 
system works best when trucks are 
all of the same capacity. Other- 
wise confusion follows the pre- 
loading of a large load, for a small 
truck running ahead of schedule. 
Pre-loading is at present used only 
with long logs, but it should be 
equally suitable with short logs. 


Portable Jammer for Short Logs 


The second loading method to 
be described is the portable jam- 
mer, now widely used in the Pon- 
derosa pine region for short-log 
loading. Light jammers are 
mounted either on skids or motor 
trucks, and are moved easily from 


«BOOM SWINGING LINE 


pu OADING LINES 


This truck-mounted jammer (shown as it is being moved to new setting) 
gives good results in the Ponderosa pine regions, its chief advantage being 
that it is easily shifted to a new setting 


mately 60 percent, and at the same 
time increased the volume of logs 
hauled per load, and the number of 
trips made per day. During a 26- 
day hauling period, the average 
output in 8 hours, using a single 
5-ton truck and trailer, was 44,930 
board feet. The haul was 3 miles 
long, over an earth road, part of 
which was on an 18 percent favor- 
able grade. Loads averaged 5,120 
board feet, with seven logs to the 
load. 

Pre-loading is adapted to opera- 
tions where half a dozen or more 


landing to landing. The _ truck- 
mounted loader moves on its own 
power, while the sledded jammer 
is drawn by horses, a tractor, or 
a motor truck. 

A truck-mounted jammer is 
shown above. In the illustra- 
tion, it is not rigged for loading, 
because the truck was moving 
from one setting to another, and 
had the boom post guy lines and 
boom swinging lines trailing on 
the ground. Power for loading is 
obtained from the truck motor, 
through a power take-off which 





I—Long logs pre-loaded on false 
bunks placed across two large brow 
logs with notches at rear end. 2— 
Front end of load lifted by means 
of false bunk as truck backs under 
load, rear trailer bunk being backed 
against rear false bunk. 3—Front 


end of load is let down to rest on 
bunk of truck, false front bunk is 
then removed, and slowly the truck 
moves forward, rear false bunk slid- 
ing into notch in brow log, and rear 
of load shifting to rear trailer bunk. 
4—Truck fully loaded 
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connects with the loading drum. 
When in operation, the jammer 
hoists logs scaling up to 400 board 
feet with a crotch-line, and cross- 
hauls (parbuckles) larger logs on 
the load. 


Moved Easily to New Setting 

The chief advantage of the 
truck-mounted jammer 1s its abil- 
ity to move easily from one setting 
to another. The trucks used for 
hauling have a similar flexibility, 
and so, with this mobile loader, it 
is possible to have the yarding 
tractors (or teams) assemble logs 
over short distances from the stump 
to numerous landings. In this 
sense, the cost of yarding is also 
reduced. It is even possible over 
small areas to have the yarding 
separate from loading and hauling, 
and to eliminate the difficulties at- 
tending “hot logging.” At any 
time aiter the logs have been yard- 
ed, they can be loaded from the 
woods. 

The two truck loading methods 
described, though used on the Pa- 
cific coast, could be used under 
suitable: conditions in other logging 
regions. Wherever truck log haul- 
ing operations are located, the so- 
lution of loading problems insures 
increased profits. 





Tabulates State Motor 


Truck Laws 


A handbook entitled “Truck and 
Trailer Size and Weight Restric- 
tions” is now being compiled by 
F. M. Higgins, research depart- 
ment Four Wheel Drive Auto Co. 
The restrictions of each State are 
to be tabulated on separate pages, 
in a form which is both compact 
and easily legible. The size and 
weight regulations can be determ- 
ined at a glance. All possible 
truck and trailer combinations are 
listed in a separate table, giving the 
total gross loads permissible with 
each combination. The booklet will 
contain fifty-six pages, and is 3'4x 
7% inches. Thirty-six pages cov- 
ering the restrictions of thirty-six 
States are now completed, and it 
is expected that the remainder will 
be ready by Aug. 1, or as soon 
thereafter as the remaining legisla- 
tures adjourn. Copies will be 
available on or about Aug. 1, and 
truck operators may obtain them 
iree of charge by writing F. M. 
Higgins, research department, 
Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., Clin- 
tonville, Wis. 











LOGS PRE-LOADED ON FALSE BUNKS 
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TRUCK BACKING UNDER RAISED LOAD — TRAILER BUNK 


AGAINST @LA® FALSE BUNK 





LOAD PULLED AHEAD LOAD SLIDING FROM REAR FALSE 
SNK TO TRAILER BUNK 











TRUCK FULLY LOADED 
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The Home Must Go On 


When the business was good, when the wages were high, 
And so many new things we were eager to buy, 

Then we sat and we talked, with the children in bed, 

And we bought not a one, but a cottage instead. 

Yes, we sat and we talked, and, if I were the first, 

Then we wondered what then would be needed the worst, 
Or if she, if fate willed, were the first to be gone— | 
Well, we knew in our hearts that the home must go on. 


Oh, it isn’t so much, for the parlor is small, 

As a matter of fact, there’s no parlor at all, 

lust a room that is long with some tables and chairs, 
But the children all know that forever it’s theirs. 

Not a landlord will come on the darkest of days 
And will say to them then, “Go your separate ways,” 
For that darkest of days will have one glint of dawn, 
For, whichever one goes, still the home will go on. 


So we built us a house, though she needed a dress, 
Yes, a lot of new things we both wanted, I guess, 

But there wasn’t a one that we needed as much 

\s a house and a home that no stranger could touch. 
And I say to you both, to the husband, the wife, 
There are plenty of ways to spend money in life, 

But the darkest of days will find one of you gone, 
While the other thanks God that the home can go on. 


Between Trains 

LouisvILLE, Ky.—The Kentucky Petroleum 
Marketers’ Association had its annual dinner 
here last night, and we remained over for the 
similar function of the Kentucky Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association tonight—and what a re 
union of lumbermen it was! All the old timers 
were there, or a lot of them, anyway: fel- 
lows like S. Fred McCormick, of Lexington, 
and others, and new timers like J. / 
McNeill, of Maysville, and W. W. Owsley, of The 


Cynthiana, and Lee Land Hanks, of Lexing- The 
ton, whom we don’t know whether to call new The 
or old. Then there were the friends of the The 
retailers, also, old timers to us and to them— Tis 


fellows like Jacques Willis, of Chicago, still 
selling lumber, and I. G. Saltmarsh, of Indi- 
anapolis, still selling insurance. In the excite- 
ment we mislaid our notes, or the roster might 
be extended indefinitely. Anyway, it was a The 
grand success, exceeding in attendance the hopes 
of the association’s officers. No, the retail 
lumbermen of Kentucky are not dead, nor 
sleeping, even though barn bills and house bills 
may not blossom as profusely as they once did 
in these parts, and as they will again. After 
all, business good or business bad, one must 
keep up his contacts with his fellows in the 
industry, or he will dry up and blow away, 
and not even create a dust. 


We See b’ the Papers 


And the best buy is a receipt for what you 


Inflation seems to be like castor oil, 
which effects a cure by being threat- 
ened rather than given. 

As soon as the forgotten man is 
taken care of, we might turn our at- 
tention to the forgotten laws. 


If NRA does nothing more than 
end child labor, she will have justified 
herself. 

Washington is mad _ because the 
lumbérmen don’t get together. It 
wasn’t long ago they didn’t dare. 

Uncle Sam has always been pic- 
tured with boots, but this is the first 
time we ever observed the bootstraps. 


Under the amended code, there will 
be no limit to the hours for canning. 
This applies to both peaches and Re- 
publicans. 

Of the 7,143 tons of structural stee) 
sold last week, 4,835 were for brew- 
eries; and yet they say we are not 
a nation of optimists. 

Secretary Wallace says the surplus 
wheat “staggers imagination.” But 
to produce staggers, wheat is noth- 
ing compared to corn and rye. 


“We're not taking orders from Woodhead,” 
said a 
man in many an office 1s. 


New York milk striker. Well, many a 


Re-sawed Maxims 


Be kind to dumb beauts. 

A barking dog never fights. 
Nothing succeeds like excess. 
A hit in time saves the nine. 
All is not sold that glisters. 


less haste the more speeding. 
world is too much against us. 
Lord giveth a cheerful lover. 
child is farther than the man. 
better to have loved and lost. 


It’s a short road that has no detour. 

A friend in need is a friend to avoid. 

To err is human, to forgive exceptional. 
Fools rush in where angels fear to drive. 


world is waiting for the son to rise. 


Happy is the groom that the moonshine’s in. 

What goes up should take along a parachute. 

Every man has his price, but few stick to it. 

A bird in the hand generally develops into a 
nuisance. 

There are no such fish in the sea as men say 
they caught. 

He who fights and runs away will only run 
some other day. 

Honor thy father and thy mother, if you 
can catch them at home. 

People who live in stone houses shouldn't 
throw glass on the boulevard. 


one Take care of the pennies and somebody else 


Well, let’s hope we get the boys back to 
their benches before Christmas. 

None of the codes seems to say anything 
about the widow’s dividends. 

Our next big strike will be for the privilege 
ot working eight hours a day. 

The corn crop is the smallest in 46 years; 
but not among sightseers at the World’s Fair. 
_ In looking up the law on gold hoarding, it ; 
Is to be hoped that Attorney General Cum- We 
mings will not overlook Gresham’s, 

General Motors has $13,837,443 in closed 
banks. There is a certain satisfaction in know- 
ing you weren't the only one. 

There is a great deal of yacht racing this 
year—fellows who have ’em racing after some 
fellow who wants one. 

We wish that a criminal got as quick a 
trial as some professor’s theory does. 


What changes? 
What alters? 

What differs? 
The earth the same, except for man. 


will take care of the dollars. — 
Early to bed and early to rise makes a man 
healthy, wealthy and unpopular. 


lt Must Be Man 


Surely not the tree. 
Surely not the sea. 
Surely not God’s plan— 


are the weaklings, not the pine, 


As sure the star, as blue the brine. 
If there is something wrong with earth, 
It must be man who has less worth. 


Be Glad 


May your heart sing like glad birds sing— 
That’s all there is to anything. 

For all the joy folks ever had 

Was knowing how to just be glad. 
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IS THE 
HOME 
OF FINE 
QUALITY 


Klamath has long been known for the 
fine quality of its Ponderosa Pine. Crater 
Lake begins with this dependable, basic 
quality and maintains it through to de- 
livery to you. Depend on us for your 
needs in 

Selects - Common 


S4S or Rough 


Shop and Box 
Let Us Quote on Your Needs 


SPRAGUE 
RIVER, 
OREGON 


Huntington 
Taylor, 
General 

Manager 











Woodsman’s 
Manual 


By AUSTIN CARY 


4th Thoroughly practical treatise writ- 
Edition ten from author's 40 years’ experi- 
ence in every phase of forest work. First 
edition published 25 years ago—now revised 
for third time, broadening scope and in- 
corporating new material not heretofore 
available. Over 7,000 copies sold to date. 


Contains 366 pages, including 265 pages 
of text and remainder series of appendices, 
largely in tabular form. Deals thoroughly 
with land surveying, forest maps, log and 
wood measurements, timber estimating, 
growth of timber, etc. Appendices supple- 
ment text. 


Binding tough, waterproof cloth with lap 
that protects edges of pages. Manual 
weights 10 oz. and measures 6!/2"x4!/,", 3,” 


thick. 
Publishers Post 
Price Paid 


Make checks or P. O. Money Orders pay- 
able to Book Dept. 


431 So. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 


Northern Pine—With farmers busy har- 
vesting crops a seasonal decline in sales 
reported by dealers, although manufacturers 
cite a considerable volume of rush orders for 
mixed lots. Many items are in short supply, 
and it is becoming increasingly difficult to 
fill orders when speed is stipulated. Three 
Head of the Lakes mills, however, are stead- 
ily producing about 3,500,000 feet weekly, 
and are building up stocks. Box and crating 
interests are taking considerable low grade 
material, but otherwise industrials are not 
in the market to any extent. Prices are firm 
it levels in effect for several months. 


3s 


Millwork—Although the sash and door in- 
dustry is in a summer slump, mill men re- 


port that sales to date this year have ex- 
ceeded by a considerable margin those of 
1932. Prospects for fall business are re- 


garded as 
turers. 


Northern White Cedar—Dealers are look- 
ing forward confidently to a brisk fencing 
trade during the fall, although with farm 
work at its height, posts are not in great de- 
mand at present. Many projects that have 
been postponed from year to year will be 
undertaken, it is indicated. The number of 
inguiries during the past two weeks has run 
greatly in excess of orders, indicating that 
orders will follow later. . Price advances are 
predicted for the near future. 

Retail Sales—At 491 retail yards in the 
ninth Federal Reserve district, sales for 
June totaled 7,515,000 feet, as compared with 
5,430,000 feet last May and 6,609,000 feet in 
June, 1932. At 464 yards, stocks June 30 
amounted to 60,199,000 feet, as compared with 
58,122,000 feet May 31. Sales totaled $832,200 
last June, as compared with $705,200 in May, 
and $763,700 in June a year ago, at 491 yards 


satisfactory by most manufac- 





Says Rate Decision ls Blunder 


Wasuincoton, D. C., Aug. 14.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has made a blun- 
der, from the standpoint at least of business 
recovery, according to Wilson Compton, head 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, in denying the application of that asso- 
ciation and four national agricultural and nat- 
ural resource industry groups for a general 
freight rate reduction Dr. .Compton said: 

I have examined the ruling, said Dr. Comp 
ton today, and the more I study it the more 
it seems to me that the reasoning of the 
commission majority in opposition to a re- 
duction of rates should have led to the oppo- 
site conclusion. Disproportionate rail freight 
rates constitute a fundamental national eco- 
nomic problem, It will not be solved by ig- 
noring it, nor will it be disposed of by so- 
phistry. 

It seems to me that the evidence and the 
logic of this controversy points to the proba- 
bility that a 10 percent reduction of freight 
rates, or an even greater one, would not only 
be of great benefit to general industrial re- 
covery, but would accelerate the recovery of 
the railroads It is as true now as it was in 
1931, when the commission so stated, that 
the most effective remedy for the immediate 
ills of the railroads is the economic recovery 


of the country. What the railroads 
need above all is greater volume of 
business The almost magic conse- 
quences on their net earnings of the in- 
creased tonnage volume of the last three 
months amply support this position. The 
majority decision concedes that, even after 
allowance for the recent up-turn in com- 
modity prices, the freight rate level is still 
relatively higher than the commodity price 
level. -It is my judgment that if they were 
at the same level, the expansion of freight 
tonnage would be much greater. Certainly 
that would be the case in the timber prod- 
ucts industries generally. 

No one will question the commission’s 


statement that preservation of an adequate 
ritilroad transportation machine is more im- 
portant to the country than lowered freight 
rates. But the advocates of lowered freight 
rates are of opinion that the one certain way 
io preserve the railroad transportation ma- 
chine is to put it to work by lowering of 
rates, and to cease starving the railroads by 
feeding them on paper rates which do not 
move traffic. 
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Market News from Am| er 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Southern Pine representatives report that 
the market has again settled down to mixed- 
car buying by the retailers, with a good vol- 
ume of special cutting being bought by the 


railroads. Industrial buying is not quite so 
active. The market is at about the same 


level as it has been since the first of July. 
Eight and 10-inch No. 2 boards are being 
offered by the small mills at $23@23.50, ran- 
dom loading; larger mills are quoting $25.50 


@27. Two by 4-inch, No. 1 dimension, ran- 
dom loading, is $24@24.50 for small-mill 


stock; large mills quote for specified loading, 
10- to 14-foot, $28@29; 16-foot, $29@30; 18- 
and 20-foot, $30@31; 8-, 9- and 10-foot, $21.50. 
B&better flat grain flooring, 1x4-inch, 10- to 
20-foot, is $31@32 for small-mill stock; $34 
@35 for large-mill stock; straight cars, 10- 
and 12-foot, $30@31; 16 foot and longer, $35; 
B&better car siding, 1x4-inch, 9-foot, $41@ 
42; 10- and 12-foot, $38@39. B&better longi- 
tudinal car siding, 2x6-inch, 18-foot, is 
$67.50; 22- and 24-foot, $70.50; 2%4-inch stock, 
$10 above these prices. No. 1 common car 
lining, 1x6-inch, 10- to 20-foot, is $32.50; 16- 
foot, $34@35; 18-foot, $42.50. Above prices 
are for kiln dried stock; air dried stock is 
$1@2 less. Drop siding, 1x6-inch, 10- to 20- 
foot, standard patterns, is $35; No. 1 common, 
$32 for droppings grade. Bé&better finish, 
1x4-inch, 6- and 8-inch, $42.50; 10-inch, $48; 
12-inch, $58. All above prices are f. o. b. St. 
Louis. 


West Const representatives report some in- 
crease in retail buying in mixed cars. Rail- 
road buying continues in good volume. 
Prices have been stationary since early July. 


Hardwood representatives state that sales 
are not quite as active as during July, except 
to railroads, which continue to buy in satis- 
factory volume. Reports indicate that sales 
of oak flooring are extremely light, as deal- 
ers apparently laid in some extra stock be- 
fore recent price advances. 


Norfolk, Va. 


North Carolina Pine demand has been far 
from inactive, and prices have held firm. 
Those mills that advanced their prices rather 
sharply have not been getting orders easily, 
for they are ahead of the market. While 
some mills are cutting all the lumber they 
can before higher wages go into effect, the 
majority have slowed down production, hav- 
ing piled up a lot of lumber. The retail 
yard trade has been slow recently, but box 
mills and large industrial consumers are us- 
ing a lot of lumber. Heavy local showers 
have been very frequent, and lumber being 
seasoned stains quickly. 


Higher Grades.—There has been better de- 
mand for 4/4 edge B&better and the price 
is strong. Quotations vary considerably. 
New England is buying more lumber of 
all kinds; buyers usually show keen inter- 
est in 4/ and 5/4 by 10- and 12-inch widths 
Mixed cars of stock widths are being offered 
at the price quoted two weeks ago, and good 


stock is moving rather freely if the per- 
‘entage of 10- and 12-inch widths in cars 
is good. There has also been a good de- 


mand for 4/4 B&better bark strips and mis- 
‘uts, and mills have little to offer. 


Box plants continue busy, and are buying 
juite a bit of good air dried and kiln dried 
edge box 4/4 B&better air dried, 4/4 No. 2 
2ommon poplar and tupelo gum. Sap gum 
seems to have lost in popularity recently in 
No. 2 common. Prices of all items used 
by box plants are higher today than they 
were two weeks ago. Demand for rough 
stock box or dressed and resawn 4/4 stock 
box has been light, but 5/ and 6/4 stock 
box, dressed and resawn, has been active, 
and 5/4 is very hard to find for quick ship- 
ment. There should be a larger demand for 
erating stock shortly from the furniture 
factories at good prices. Hardwood and pine 
dunnage, 4/4, have been very active, and 


are stromwger. Box bark strips, 


4/4, have not 
been moving so well. 


Shed stock.—Demand for flooring, thin cei]. 
ing, partition, roofers ete. has slowed up 
somewhat, mainly because yards have specu- 
lated as far as they care to go. Prices re- 
main steady. Good air dried roofers have 
sold recently as follows f. o. b. cars, Geor. 
gia Main Line rate: 4-inch, $9.50 to $10: 
6-inch, $14 to $14.50; 8- and 10-inch, $14.59 
to $16; 12-inch, $16.50 to $16, 


Hardwood.—Better grades are moving wei] 
to the furniture plants, but some of these 
buyers are asking that shipments be held 
back because they are a little crowded with 
stock at present. Prices of these grades 
have advanced during the past two weeks. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Hardwoods.—All but a relatively few smal] 
orders are being held up for lack of infor: 
mation as to prices under the Lumber Code, 
Mills are refusing to make quotations on 
anything but prompt shipments. Values are 
well sustained. Mills are holding firm and 
wholesalers are probably firmer than they 
had been in recent months. Wholesalers say 
that everything favors good buying. There 
is no lack of inquiries from any branch of 
the trade. Furniture factories, body build- 
ers, radio cabinet makers and the flooring 
trade all are making inquiries. The only 
dormant industries are the general building 
trades and millwork and sash and door plants. 
Even exporters are receiving more inquiry, 
and offered prices are more satisfactory than 
for a number of months. Stave makers and 
cooperage plants can not begin to keep 
abreast of orders and inquiries. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Southern Hardwoods—Interest the past 
few days has largely centered on expected 
allocation of production. Although many 
mills have been running in recent weeks, the 
market is in better shape than it was two 
months ago. Mills and wholesalers have 
shipped out virtually all of their old lumber, 
and today have clean, new stock on hand, 
which they do not need to sacrifice for fear 
of damage. Mills are today picking their or- 
ders, and holding their prices. Plain red, a 
little quartered red, and quartered and plain 
sap gum, also tupelo, are moving well. Pop- 
lar has been more active, with B moving 
freely, while A and No. 1 common have been 
in good call. Oak flooring grades, and plain 
red and white are in fair demand; quartered 
red is dull; but all the quartered white oak 
available in inch or thicker is selling freely 
to the cooperage industry. Walnut is in 
much better demand than it was, especially 
Nos. 1 and 2 common and select, these mov- 
ing partly to the dimension cutters. Cypress 
has been moving well, especially the tank 
grades, which are now in demand for not 
only brewery but also for distillery use. 


Detroit, Mich. 


A general upturn in the lumber business, 
which began in the Detroit area some 
months ago, is continuing despite wide fluc- 
tuations in the volume of building permits 
week by week. Many yards have undergone 
overhauling, and increases in both the num- 
ber of employees and in the wage rates were 
made long before the urge came from the 
Federal Government. 

There has been a marked increase in ad- 
vertising by lumber concerns doing a retail 
business. This includes advertising not only 
in newspaper and other publications, but by 
various forms of outdoor display and direct 
mail. 

One week may see building permits go far 
into six figures and the next may witness a 
drop of 50 percent, but even the minimum is 
considerably above the maximum of a few 
months ago, and the general trend is sharply 
upward. 

Although Michigan 


farms are more thor- 
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oughly electrified than those of any other 
State, there has been a sharp increase in the 
use of electrical power, and country news- 
papers report a decided trend toward re- 
sumption of telephone service, which had 
sunk to a low figure. Farmers and garden- 
ers this summer have been receiving from 
three to four times as much for a truck load 
of produce as last year, with seldom any 
produce unsold. This has had a strengthen- 
ing effect on farm valuations and is being 
reflected now in a large amount of repair 
work, to which lumber interests have turned 
with a new eagerness, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


A decline has taken place lately in the 
number of orders placed with the lumber 
mills and wholesalers. The retailers now 
have fair stocks, and are waiting for in- 
creased business before buying more. While 
July building permits here were the largest 
for any month this year, they fell consider- 
ably below those of a year ago. A seasonal 
lull in August is something to be expected, 
and the outlook is for improved trade next 
month, by which time more will be known 
about the new lumber code. Prices in most 
woods are holding about steady. Fir prices 
are higher because of an increase in vessel 
rates from the Coast, the raise amounting to 
75 cents to $1 a thousand. 

Hard woods—The hardwood trade has 
dropped off to quite an extent during the 
past two weeks, largely because buyers are 
already carrying stocks purchased in order 
to avoid paying the advance in prices. It is 
expected that buying will improve within a 
short time, with a revival of the general 
woodworking industry in the fall. More in- 
terest was recently shown by consumers. 


Western Pines—Demand has quieted down 
of late, and both industrial users and retail- 
ers appear to have plenty of stock for imme- 
diate needs. Practically no changes in prices 
have occurred lately. 

Northern Pine—A few orders are being 
placed for northern pine, but there is less in- 
quiry than there was several weeks ago. 
Canadian producers report that the situation 
has been rendered uncertain pending news 
of the conditions under which they may ex- 
port to the United States under a new lum- 
ber code. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


West Coast Woods; Export—Lumber, doors, 
plywood and allied products are moving in 
heavier volume to ports in South and East 
Africa, according to shipping men here. Ad- 
ditional stimulus of the movement to African 
ports is expected to result from the an- 
nouncement of the reduction this month in 
the rate on lumber and lumber products to 
Africa. The new rate is a flat .$15 a thou- 
sand. 


Intercoastal trade continues heavy, ship- 
ping men declare. August space at $11, in- 
cluding surcharge, is reported as being tight, 
while September space, for which the Con- 
ference rate has been advanced to $12, is 
being disposed of. New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore are the principal ports 
of destination. 

Production — Although lumber mills 
throughout the area are changing schedules 
and increasing wages to conform with the 
requirements of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, production is being curtailed 
to conform with a falling off in new lumber 
orders. Satisfactory adjustment of labor dis- 
putes in the Grays Harbor sector has re- 
sulted in a general resumption of operations 
by mills in that region. Logging camps, also 
affected by labor disputes, are resuming cut- 
ting with redoubled vigor, having adjusted 
their difficulties, and are working overtime 
to provide sufficient logs to meet the short- 
age that has prevailed for several weeks. 
Several new logging operations are reported 
to be ready to start. 


Doors—Nearly 200,000 doors were shipped 


from Tacoma during June to set a new 
record for this product here. Total was 
198,457. The United Kingdom, which was 
the market for 156,420 units, led the list. 


Ties—A full cargo of railroad ties was 
shipped from Tacoma and the Columbia River 
to China during August. Another shipment, 
of 1,500,000 feet, will be made this month, 
and a third shipment, of 500,000 feet, already 
has gone forward. The orders were received 
here during the Japanese occupation of 
China, when destruction of railroad property 


was high. 
Portland, Ore. 


West Coast Woods—A new wave of im- 
provement in domestic demand for fir lum- 
ber was reported here as the week drew to 
a close, but foreign demand continued light, 
probably because of the rapid fluctuation of 
dollar exchanges. Atlantic coast and Cali- 
fornia business was showing signs of re- 
vival, after a short dull period following the 
recent heavy buying. The pine and spruce 
markets are slower than they were a month 
ago, when orders poured in freely. 

Many mills have resumed operations since 
the first of the month, and the industry is 
gradually getting back to almost normal. The 
Recovery code adjustments are supposed to 
have had something to do with the tem- 
porary lull, which now seems at end. 


Seattle, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—The past two weeks 
has been marked by a decided lack of buy- 
ing in all branches of the lumber market. 
Uncertainty pending adoption of the code, 
and unwillingness on the part of manufac- 
turers to reduce prices, have contributed to 
a stand-offish attitude on the part of buyers. 
Despite the lack of new business, there is 
widespread optimism, and orders on hand are 
still sufficient to keep mills occupied with 
shipping problems. 

Rail.—In this market there is little activ- 
ity. Middle West demand is quiet. Some 
report prices slipping 50 cents to $1 here and 
there, and none of the mills are booking 
large quantities. Offered business is mostly 
under current quotations. Mills are _ still 
shy of stocks of some items, as for instance 
C and D uppers, but stocks are now better 
balanced. There is some demand for special 
cutting, but large construction projects ap- 
parently are not yet under way. A number 
of local firms participated in a Navy order 
for 3,000,000 feet. Another order is out for 
160,000 feet for the Philippines. The recent 
activity in car material proved mostly a 
flurry. 





Intercoastal.—A heavy falling off in orders 
from all the cargo markets has occurred. 
Shipments of intercoastal lumber, however, 
were heavier the week ended Aug. 5 than 
during the preceding week. The cargo mills 
are holding firm to prices of the past month. 
Both coastwise and intercoastal rates are 
firin. Considerable lumber has already been 
booked at $12 for September shipment to 
the Atlantic coast. Late August space is 
scarce. There is prospect of a very heavy 
movement of general cargo in September, 
which indicates plenty of lumber space will 
be available. Stocks at the cargo mills are 
ample for present needs. 


Export.—All divisions of the market are 
quiet, but they normally are in August. 
When the exchange was up to $4.80, there 
was some buying, but now it is down to 
$4.57 and buyers are holding off. The Japan- 
ese yen is off 10 percent, having declined to 
26. Ocean freights are steady. Baby 
squares to Japan move at $4.50, and large 
squares at $5.50. Lumber to Shanghai goes 
at a fiat rate of $5.50, with $6 paid for north- 
ern ports. The United Kingdom rate is still 
47/6, with 45/ for lumber ‘moving out of 
Vancouver, B. C., to London only. Clears are 
sold to both United Kingdom and Continent 
on a rate of 47/6. Space is ample for United 
Kingdom and Continent shipments. The 
British Columbia grain rate is so low that 
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several operators did not bring steamers 
north, but this situation may change ab- 
ruptly No Oriental steamers are in dis- 
tress for cargo Of particular interest is an 
improvement in inquiries from both coasts 
of South America, indicating that condi- 
tions are better there South American ex- 
change has not suffered as much as that of 
other export markets. Stocks in South 
America are declared to be low 


Shingles...Volume of orders has dropped 
considerably, though there has been a pick 
up the past few days Low gerade shingles 
show some weakness in price, but high grade 
are firm to slightly weak Shingle produc- 
tion is down to about 50 percent of capacity 
us a result of the slump in orders 


Logsa.—lVractically all logs in the Sound are 


in the hands of the mills Labor troubles 
and the fire season have combined to lower 
the input. An inventory of logs in the Sound 


as of Aug. 2 revealed a decrease of nearly 
10,000,000 feet under the amount available 
July 3 Fir, cedar, and spruce stocks de- 
clined, while hemlock stocks gained about 
5,000,000 feet Log prices are firm and prac- 
tically unchanged Fir logs sell at $9, $13 
and $17, and $10, $14 and $18 Hemlock 
bring $7.50 and $8 Shingle cedar logs are 
firm at $13, and lumber cedar at $19. Ap- 
proximately 26,000,000 feet of logs was im 
ported from British Columbia last month 


Elkins, W. Va. 


Appalachian Hardwoods.‘The demand in 
West Virginia continues unabated, at least 
as to some items on the list Sound wormy 
chestnut is about as active as any item, the 
price hovering around $25 a thousand. Oak, 
too, in all grades is in good demand, there 
being an active inquiry for flooring. Little 
or no change in prices has been observed 
over the period of the last two weeks, how- 


Kansas City, Mo. 


The market is anxiously awaiting the be 
ginning of fall buying 
tending to decrease Consumer demand is 
much better, particularly in the residential 
building and repair fleld, but dealers are not 
disposed to fill in their stocks, which gen 
erally are pretty heavy. Many industrial con- 


Volume of orders is 


sumers have been laying by supplies for 
Railroads have pur 
chased large amounts of car repair and main- 
tenance material, and motor car body, fur 
niture and box and barrel factories are plac 


later consumption 


ing some fairly good orders Some small 
orders were received from sash and door 
plants Lumber production has not changed 
noticeably, as mills want to build up stocks 
to a point where orders can be accepted 
ut limitations being placed upon them 
pments have declined during the past 
week Prices are generally steady 


touthern 3 Pine.—Occasional small orders 
* received, but sales volume is decreasing 
arly all yards are carrying good assort 
nts While there is a fair movement into 
msumption, it is not suflicient to warrant 
Producers expect a good fall 
isiness, particularly in agricultural areas, 
Industrial demand is fair 


placements 


Western Pines.--Orders are not as plentiful 


as they were a month or two ago, Some 
shortages still exist, and there are still lim- 
itations on acceptances Retail yards in this 


vicinity have been buying a little, and their 
orders are expected to increase as farmers 
Industrial 
demand has not shown much improvement. 
Prices are firm 


begin to realize on their crops 


Douglas Fir orders decreased further. Re 
tailers have indicated they have sufficient 
stecks for immediate needs. Prices conces- 
sie ns have been asked for in numerous cases 
lately, but producers are holding their lists 
firw 

Cy press,—Demand for upper grades is good, 
and prices are holding firm. Searcity has de- 
ve ad in some items. 

linrd@woods.—There is a good demand from 

od-using industries, but yard trade is small 
and scattered 

Shingles and Lath.-New orders for shin- 
gles are scarce, but buyers have not yet sat- 

ed their fall needs, so some good busi- 

s is expected. Lath are quiet 
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Boston, Mass., Aug. 14.—There are both 
good and bad aspects to the industrial situation 
in New England at the moment with, perhaps, 
the preponderance on the good side. Many 
thousands more people are employed than in the 
early spring months, calls for welfare relief 
have been cut in half, payrolls at the industrial 
centers have, in many cases, more than doubled, 
building operations in New England have in- 
creased for five consecutive months and in June 
were 10 percent above May, while the index 
figure for industrial activity in June was the 
highest for any June since 1930 and 75 percent 
over June of last year. The First National 
Bank of Boston is authority for the statement 
that “approximately 60 percent of the aggre- 
gate loss in industrial production since 1929 has 
heen regained during the past three months.” 
On the other side of the picture there has been 
a decided drop within the month in the volume 
of lumber being moved from the retail yards, 
and in the volume of orders booked at the 
wholesale offices. This situation seems to be 
out of line with the rapidly increasing purchas- 
ing power of the wage earner at the industrial 
centers, but the explanation that appeals to 
most dealers in building material is that. the 
users of lumber have not become accustomed 
to the higher price levels applying to all yard 
items, and are inclined to believe or hope 
that there will be early price recessions. The 
yards bought freely of the softwoods in May 
and June when mill prices were rapidly ad- 
vancimg and, as their requirements for the next 
tour months are either on the yard or in transit, 
and mill prices have apparently stabilized at the 
present level, enthusiasm for further purchases 
has been checked. 

The lumber terminals at Boston, Providence 
and New London are all set to handle a sharp 
increase in receipts of West Coast cargoes dur- 
ing the next six or eight weeks, filling orders 
placed in May and June. Over at the new 
deep sea port of Albany, N. Y., the piers are 
taxed to capacity to handle the rush business. 

West Const Fir and Hemlock. Both whole- 
sale and retail distributors are marking time. 
There have been no advances in the “firm 
price” level at the mills but, effective Aug. 
10, the freight rate advances $1 for Septem- 
ber loading, with sales to dealers at Boston 
of No. Ll common fir dimension “on cars or 
dock” taking the discount from page 13% 
of West Coast list No, 31, and the ec. i. f. 
quotation from page 12%. This adds 75 cents 
to the “on dock or cars” quotations at Bos- 
ton terminals for fir and/or hemlock boards 
to No. 1, 8- and 10-ineh, $28.25; 12-inch, 
$29.25; No. 2. $26; No. 3, $22. Heavy receipts 
in the intercoastal boats are expected this 
month and next. To date however in August 
six boats have discharged under six million 
feet and practically every parcel has gone 
direct to a buyer, filling orders placed in May 
and June. ‘There is very little unsold stock 
at any of the New England terminals. 

Eastern Spruce. The call for fresh-sawn 
eastern spruce dimension at the base price 
of $30 for 8-inch and under and 16 feet and 
under, has shown steady expansion, many 
orders coming from yards in southern New 
England that for the past five years have 
paid little attention to spruce. When fifteen 
years ago West Coast fir began to drive east- 
ern spruce out of the New England and New 
York markets as the standard house fram- 
ing lumber, the low price of fir was the real 
factor, especially with the speculative 
builder. Ten years ago the volume of each 
consumed here was about equal. During the 
past five years the ratio had shifted to ap- 
proximately 90 percent fir and 10 percent 
spruce. Both the fir and the spruce pro- 
ducers have been using “firm price” plans 
six or eight months, until today the prices 
for comparable grades and sizes are close, 
leaving the consumer with a species rather 
than a price preference in choosing the lum- 
ber for his house. For dry dimension, racked 
on the mill yards, the prices range from $2 
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to $5 above the base for fresh sawn stock 
and are placed against each item as current 
demand and supply warrant. For random 
fresh sawn, delivered prices to all yards tak- 
ing the Boston rate of freight are: 2x3-inch, 
$30; 2x4-inch, $29.50; 2x6-inch, $31; 2x8-inch, 
$30; 2x10-inch, $33; 2x12-inch, $34. Two-inen 
furring sells at $25, and the 83-inch at $26. 
Covering boards, 5 inches and up, range from 
$25 to $28, and the 6- and 7-inch dressed 
boards in random lengths are $29 to $32, 

Lath and Shingles. There is a fair eal] 
for standard slab lath, with little if any 
price variation from $4 for the 1%-inch, ana 
$4.25 for the wider size. Eastern white cedar 
shingle offerings are not excessive, and the 
July 17 advance of 25 cents holds firm, $4.50 
being quoted for extras; $3.75 for clears, and 
2.75 for 2nd clears. For the West Coast red 
cedars by rail the price range is wide, as 
most mills have full order files, because de- 
mand from west of the Lakes is heavy and 
the log supply is light. tecently increased 
supplies of waterborne red cedars at the 
New England terminals have given the dis- 
tributors a well balanced stock, and the 
price range at the docks is from $3.85 to 
$3.95 for the 16-inch XXXXX, and a uniform 
$4.35 for the 18-inch Perfections 


we 


Maple Heel Stock. There has been a tem- 
porary lull in transactions as the market 
stabilizes at the new price level of $90 for 
the new No. 2 grade of 2-inch maple, which 
is the standard grade at New England heel 
plants, most of which are now operating to 
capacity. There has been a heavy volume of 
business booked at the shoe factories, but 
many are handicapped by strikes. All east- 
ern hardwoods are in very short supply, 
higher in price and very firm. Inch FAS 
Adirondack birch at Boston rate points sells 
at $65@70, with Canadian offering at $62. 
The common and select grade is very scarce 
at $47@50. All grades of eastern maple are 
searce, with the inch FAS at $65@70, and 
the No. 1 common at $50. 

Pine Boxboards. The market is steady. A 
good run of inch round edge sells as low as 
$16, and as high as $18. For inch square 
edge the range is from $26 to $28, if of good 
average widths and lengths. 


Doings in the New England Market 


J. F. Downey, former manager of the old 
Lumber Credit & Research Bureau of Bos- 
ton, and later secretary of the Cambridge 
Industrial Association, has been appointed 
Cambridge ( Mass.) administrator of the 
NRA and has appointed the personnel for a 
block-to-block canvass of the city, in an aim 
to secure 100 percent co-operation with the 
resident’s recovery drive. 

The Shepard & Morse Lumber Co., Boston 
and New York, has just added two ships to 
its fleet operated as the Shepard Steamship 
(o. in the intercoastal lumber trade, one by 
direct purchase and the other under charter, 
with option to purchase later. The ship pe 
chased has been christened the Timber Rush, 
and takes the place of the Sea Thrush, 
wrecked on the West Coast last year. The 
other boats owned by the company are the 
Wind Rush, Sage Brush and Harpoon and 
with the chartered boat the Ex Anthia, will 
vive the owners a five-boat line, making res- 
ular fortnightly sailings possible. 

The Carlos Ruggles Lumber Co., of 
Springfield, Mass., since 1889 active in the 
wholesale distribution of the better grades 
of West Coast woods by rail, is now featur- 
ing West Coxust fir dimension, boards and 
uppers in steamer parcels for delivery through 
any of the New England water terminals. 


New York, N. Y. 


Southern pine shows a definite advance, 
and supplies are very difficult to get. Sales 
of all softwood—fir, spruce, and sugar pine— 
have slowed up considerably. There will 
probably be another increase in fir prices 
about Sept. 1. There is a growing demand 
for shingles for fall use. Hardwood is hold- 
ing up pretty well; redwood is increasingly 
in demand. Idaho and Ponderosa pine stocks 
are much depleted, and orders are hard to 
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place Western pine shows no weakening. 
Labor trouble in the Klamath Falls district 
of Oregon has caused the closing down of 
some of the mills, and the resultant lack of 
stock is making the filling of orders difficult. 
Export trade is still very quiet. 


Baltimore, Md. 


North Carolina Pine.—The movement con- 
tinues to show hesitancy. Speculative activ- 
ity has for the time being abated, with pro- 
ducers disposed to hold out for price ad- 
vances, While the distributors want to wait, 
as with banks closed they are unable to 
command the funds a more liberal policy 
ealls for. Demand for beer boxes continues 
to keep the factories busy. The outstanding 
feature of the situation is the firmness in 
the prices, with stocks not excessive. 


Georgia Pine.—Mill quotations continue 
strong but distributors are affected by the 
unwillingness of users to meet the advances. 
The assortments at the yards are held 
down, orders being placed on a limited scale. 


Cypress.—While producers manifest a de- 
cided measure of confidence, buying is con- 
servative, and no considerable speculative 
buying has developed so far. 


Douglas Fir.—The market for this wood 
has developed a fair amount of activity. The 
sharp price advances made by the mills be- 
cause of the rise in freight rates, and even 
more on account of the Federal recovery 
moves, are causing buyers to proceed with 
deliberation. 


Hardwoods.—The turn-over is helped by 
the requirements of the box factories. The 
opening of new breweries, with others pre- 
paring to start, has served to prolong the 
eall for gum, cottonwood, and poplar. Other 
species are sought because of the better 
feeling in the furniture trade. Bar fixtures 
are still turned out in considerable number. 
The range of values is firm or higher, with 
the mills disposed to mark up their figures 
still more. Export trade is quiet. 


Sash and Doors.—Though local require- 
ments have not shown any important gains, 
business from outside territory has become 
much more active, and local firms report an 
increased volume. Quotations have worked 
upward materially. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


After three months of abnormal activity 
the lumber industry has slackened its pace 
in the Philadelphia territory to the usual 
August gait, and the larger concerns have 
adopted a period of watchful waiting which 
will continue until after the Lumber Code 
has been accepted and clarified. Southern 
softwoods, used extensively in this area, 
have declined in price, and the volume of 
orders has receded. The hardwood market 
is active, but prices are still unstable, and 
will remain this way until after the code 
has been put into effect. 

While the wholesalers and manufacturers’ 
representatives are focusing their eyes on 
Washington, and plan no action until after 
the results of the hearing on Aug. 16 are 
made known, the lumber retailers of Phila- 
delphia, Camden and Wilmington are operat- 
ing to a generous extent under the blanket 
regulations requested by the President and 
the NRA administrator. Last week several 
of the leading retailers reduced their hours 
and adjusted their pay accordingly. Some of 
the dealers are closing all day Saturday, 
while others are giving their men a day off 
through the week without any loss of com- 
pensation. When an increase in business 
warrants it, the retailers of Philadelphia 
will gladly add more men to the payrolls and 
make their contribution to the recovery 
drive. 

The barrier to bigger volume of lumber 
Sales seems to be the lack of building in 
Philadelphia and surrounding cities and, ac- 
cording to one lumberman, the future of the 
industry depends largely on the flow of credit 
and money into the dwelling construction 
channels. Lumber finds itself in a position 
Similar to that period after the World War 
When there was a dearth of new operations 
‘in the industrial as well as the housing 
felds. While the increased activity in vari- 


AMERICAN 


ous manufacturing plants helps a little, 
larger volume of retail lumber sales will 
not manifest itself until the thousands who 
are going back to work are financially able 
to invest in new homes and garages. 

Seventy-eight dealers attended the sum- 
mer meeting of the South Jersey Lumber- 
men’s Association held Tuesday, Aug. 8, at 
Hotel Flanders in Ocean City. The session 
was presided over by the association execu- 
tive, Carlton Hughes, of Millville. Reports 
from the various towns represented indicated 
that, with very few exceptions, the dealers 
along the coast are having a quiet season. 
The social activities, which included fishing, 
bathing and sailing trips on the Atlantic, 
were thoroughly enjoyed by those present. 

The mysteries of lumber treatment were 
explained to the business men of Camden, 
N. J., last Monday at a luncheon meeting of 
the Camden Rotary Club in the Hotel Walt 
Whitman. The speaker was E. N. Angus, 
lumber expert. Declaring that wood has 
been the friend of man, he traced a picture 
of its utilization through the years. 
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Chinese Match Plants Buy Coast 
Cottonwood 


New WEstTMINSTER, B. C., Aug. 12.—Half a 
million feet of cottonwood logs were shipped 
from here recently for match factories in China. 
The movement was started by the Vancouver 
Harbor Board, which some years ago sent C. 
QO. Julian to the Orient to endeavor to direct 
commerce to and through Vancouver. He 
found the Chinese match factories were using 
vast quantities of logs from the softwood for- 
ests of Siberia. Mr. Julian sent for samples of 
3ritish Columbia cottonwood, and submitted 
them to the match factories. The Chinese 
found that the Canadian wood was as good if 
not better than the Siberian. The demand of 
the plywood industry on the cottonwood forests 
of the Province prevented a steady movement 
to the Orient earlier, but recently that demand 
has fallen off, and more cottonwood is available 
for the Chinese market. 











Fires That Start Themselves! 


It pays to prevent any kind of a fire. While spon- 


taneous combustion fires do start themselves, be- 
hind every such fire there is always some human 
carelessness or ignorance of chemical reaction. 
With adequate knowledge of causes, proper care 
and vigilance, every spontaneous combustion fire 


can absolutely be prevented. 


Our policies offer protection, specialized for the 
lumber industry, with expert counsel in fire pre- 
vention, prompt adjustment and payment of losses, 
and substantial dividends to reduce insurance cost. 


The Hazard of 


Spontaneous 








Combustion 





Oily rags or greasy waste 
in a closet create an active 
hazard of fire. Provide a 
safe place for everything so 
that spontaneous combustion 
cannot occur. Don’t give 
such fires a chance to start. 


Ask any of our Companies about our fire prevention service 
and the protection and saving of our policies. 


ASSOCIATED LUMBER MUTUALS 


Central Manufacturers Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., of Van Wert, Ohio. 


Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 


ance Co., of Indianapolis, ind. 


Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., 
of Mansfield, Ohio. 


WITH THAT 


MUTUAL 





The Lumber Mutual Fire insurance 
Co., of Boston, Mass. 


Northwestern Mutual Fire Associa- 
tion of Seattle, Wash. 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual ; 
Fire Insurance Co., of Philadel- .% 
phia, Pa. 


i oe — 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








Horace L. Tilghman, president of Tilgh- 
man Lumber Corporation, Sellers, S. C., has 
been named by President Roosevelt as one of 
the nine members of the Industrial Recovery 
Board for South Carolina. Mr. Tilghman is 
also chairman of the South Carolina Forestry 
Conimission. 


M. J. Fox, president Von Platen-Fox Co., of 
Iron Mountain, Mich., having returned a few 
days ago from a trip to Detroit, up the St. 
Clair River and the Detroit River, reports that 
he found “the rivers full of boats going both 
ways, loaded with iron, copper, wheat and 
everything that makes for business.” 


E. B. Smith, representing the Patterson- 
McInnis Lumber Co., of Gulf-Hammock, Fila., 
stopped in Baltimore, Md., on Aug. 9 and called 
on some of the hardwood distributors. Mr. 
Smith stated that his company had experienced 
a good increase in business, but that it viewed 
the future with some indecision. 


Archie D. Walker, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
formerly secretary of the Red River Lumber 
Co., has been named president of the firm, suc- 
ceeding Willis J. Walker. The latter has been 
chosen chairman of the board of directors. 
Archie D. Walker will continue to reside in 
Minneapolis; his Red River Lumber Co. office 
is at 807 Hennepin Avenue. 


Arthur W. Miller, local manager of the Cor- 
nell Wood Products Co., at Cornell, Wis., for 
several years, has been named vice president of 
the company. The promotion followed the re- 
cent death of Irving Osborne, sr., former pres- 
ident, and the election of Irving Osborne, jr., 
former vice president, to the presidency. Mr. 
Miller has been with the company for nearly 
eighteen years. 

James Jackson, cashier of the Kansas City 
Hardwood Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., was 
in Chicago this week, and was a caller at the 


offices of the AMERICAN LuMBERMAN. D. G. 
Saunders, familiarly known to many lumber- 
men as “Uncle Dan Saunders,” is president of 


the Kansas City Hardwood Lumber Co., and 
in a letter said of Mr. Jackson: “We are 
going to make a high class hardwood lumber- 
man out of this young man.” 


Frank McCarthy, who for the past two years 
has been sales representative in Minneapolis, 
Minn., of the Long Lake Lumber Co. and 
the Ohio Match Co., of Spokane, Wash., is 
returning to Spokane to take charge of the 
antes of the Hedlund plant of the Long 
Lake Lumber Co. This was recently bought 
from the receiver, and consists of a large dou- 


ble band mill, planer and box factory, and is 
a strictly uptodate plant. 
Ganson Depew, president of the Buffalo 


(N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce, and former 
wholesale lumberman and president of the Buf- 
falo Lumber Exchange, has been made an ad- 
miral in the Kentucky navy. Six months ago 
he received a commission as colonel on the staff 
of Gov. Ruby Lafoon of that State. He showed 
his colonel’s commission to a group of friends, 
with the remark: “My life’s ambition has been 
to be an admiral.” This remark was evidently 
passed on, for a few days ago Mr. Depew re- 
ceived his admiral’s commission by registered 
mail. 


M. S. Baer, of the hardwood firm of Richard 
P. Baer & Co., hardwood producers and dis- 
tributors, Baltimore, Md., in discussing trade 
conditions the other day, expressed himself as 
much encouraged by what had been accom- 
plished under the Industrial Recovery Act so 
far. He said that the volume of business had 
impressively increased, and that a general im- 
provement was to be noted. He inclined to 


optimism over what may be expected in the 
way of further betterment. His firm not long 
ago resumed operation at its sawmill in Boga- 
lusa, La. 

Edward H. Mullen, of Oconto, Wis., has 
been appointed manager of the lumber opera- 
tions at Neopit, on the Menominee Indian 
reservation, succeeding George C. Hammer, re- 
signed. The tribe conducts the timber opera- 


Appointed Forest Products Chief 


WasuinoctTon, D. C., Aug. 14—Dr. Willard 
L. Thorp, recently appointed director of the 
3ureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
announces that Axel H. Oxholm has been made 
chief of the forest products division of the 
bureau. Mr. Oxholm succeeds L. H. Peebles, 
who has been commissioned as a liaison officer 
between the National Recovery Administration 
and the Commerce Department. 

. Lumbermen who have 
. mi been informed of Mr. 
Oxholm’s appointment 
regard it as a happy 
solution of the problem 
which arose in the 
course of the re-organ- 
ization of the depart- 








AXEL H. OXHOLM 
Appointed Chief of 
Forest Products Divi- 

sion 





ment. When the Na- 
tional Committee on 
Wood Utilization was 


| discontinued in July, it 
was feared that Mr. 
Oxholm’s long experi- 
ence as a public official 
would be lost to the 
public-and the industry, but in returning to a 
position which he so capably filled from 1921 
to 1925 he is so situated that his broad ex- 
perience will have wide opportunity for appli- 
cation. The Forest Products Division is at 
present closely co-operating with the National 
Recovery Administration in the accumulation 
and digestion of information regarding the for- 
est industries, and work of that sort will con- 
stitute the major part of its activities in the 
near future. Mr. Oxholm has also been made 
a member of the Lumber Survey Committee of 
the U. S. Timber Conservation Board. 

In a release regarding Mr. Oxholm’s appoint- 
ment, the Department of Commerce remarks 
that, although graduated from the Royal Uni- 
versity, Oslo, Norway, Mr.Oxholm has gone 
through every phase of the lumber industry 
from lumber jack to the most responsible execu- 
tive positions. He entered the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce as a trade com- 
missioner in October, 1916, and was appointed 
chief of the lumber division in July, 1921. Since 
December, 1925, he has been director of the 
National Committee on Wood Utilization. Dur- 
ing his association with the Government, Mr. 
Oxholm has made studies in many foreign 
countries concerning forestry methods, wood 
utilization, and the possibilities of increased 
foreign sales of forest products. “During his 
many years with the Department of Commerce,” 
says the release, “his work has been repeatedly 
commended by representative organizations in 
the lumber and allied industries, and by the 
officials of the department. Mr. Oxholm is 
internationally recognized as an authority on 
all phases of the forest industries, particularly 
the marketing of forest products.” 
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tions under the supervision of the Indian com- 
missioner. Supt. Mullen will have technical 
charge of logging, milling and sale of about 
20,000,000 board ieet of lumber annually. The 
Menominees own one of the finest stands of 
high grade hardwood and hemlock in the United 
States. Selective logging is practiced. Mr. 
Mullen has had twenty years’ experience jn 
lumber manufacturing and sales work, part of 
which was managing a mill at Eau Claire, Wis. 


Wallace D. Wolfe, president of the Lafayette 
Lumber Co., Lafayette. Ind., his many friends 
throughout the industry were gratified to learn, 
escaped with only minor injuries from what 
might have been a serious accident when his 
car overturned several times on Road No, 38 
near Maple Point. Faulty brakes are thought 
to have caused the Cadillac sedan to swerve oft 
the south side of the pavement into the ditch 
and turn turtle over the fence and into a field. 
Mr. Wolf was thrown clear of the car before it 
turned over the last time. The automobile was 
completely wrecked, but he sustained only mi- 
nor injuries. Mr. Wolfe is president of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, 
is a trustee of the Indiana Insane Hospitals, 
and is a well known and popular civic leader. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN staff was fay- 
ored on Wednesday of this week with a very 
pleasant call from George S. Thomas, Car- 
roll, Iowa, assistant auditor of the Green Bay 
Lumber Co., having supervision of the sixteen 
yards comprising the northwestern division of 
that company, with divisional headquarters at 
Carroll. Mr. Thomas is the son of George 
W. Thomas, for many years auditor for the 
Carroll district, and now treasurer of the com- 
pany. The younger Mr. Thomas was accom- 
panied to Chicago by his wife and their 16- 
year-old son, the party spending several days 
enjoying the Century of Progress Exposition. 
He stated that the spurt in grain prices last 
month, when corn reached 50 cents per bushel 
at the Carroll elevator, enabled quite a num- 
ber of farmers who still had some of last year’s 
crop on hand to clean up some of their old 
indebtedness. Indications are for a very good 
corn crop this year, he says, and with fair prices 
in prospect, farmers should be in better shape 
than for some time. Incidentally, Mr. Thomas 
remarked that he was “raised on the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN,” and liked the diet. 





Is Appointed Sales Manager 


SoutH Beno, INpb., Aug. 14.—Announcement 
is made by the Indiana Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co., this city, of the appointment of Leo 
Atwood as general sales manager, effective 
Aug. 1. 

Mr. Atwood is well known in the lumber in- 
dustry, having been identified therewith for 
many years, in Wisconsin and Illinois. He was 
for 15 years connected with the Fifield lumber 
interests in Wisconsin, during which time he 
filled the positions of secretary, treasurer and 
general manager. For several years past he 
has devoted his attention to the interior wood- 
work business, with headquarters at Chicago. 

Mrs. Atwood and the four children will move 
from Evanston, Ill.,.to South Bend this fall. 





Poem Is Honored at World's Fair 


Etectric MILLs, Miss., Aug. 14.—The many 
friends ‘and acquaintances throughout _ the 
lumber industry of E. H. McGill, sales man- 
ager of the Sumter Lumber Co., located here, 
will be pleased and interested to know that 
“The Lonely Stars,” a poem written by Mrs. 
McGill, a member of the Community Culture 
Club of Electric Mills and poet laureate of the 
Mississippi Federation of Women’s Clubs, was 
chosen to represent Mississippi in the collec- 
tion of star poems exhibited at A Century ot 
Progress Exposition in Chicago. The exhibit 
was. sponsored by the National Council of 
Women, and was of international scope. The 
best poem by a woman from every State re- 
ceived in the recent star poem contest con- 
ducted by the same organization was included 
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in the exhibit. The poem entitled “The Lonely 
Stars” written by Mrs. McGill is as follows: 


The Lonely Stars 


Often, when I am isled in loneliness, 

Cast, as it seems, upon an empty shore 

About which Time’s encroaching waters roar, 

And I am frightened, faint and comfortless— 

I then recall the stars, serene and calm, 

And lift my look to theirs, as from the skies 

They gaze on earth, as though with God's 
own eyes— 

Their understanding light a healing balm. 

The stars are lonely, too. Each in his place 

Is fixed, or clock-like, runs his orbit true; 

J, in God’s plan, am set in like degree. 

And though the stars seem close, abysmal 
space 

Keeps them apart, as it keeps me from you 

Nor is God closer to them than to me. 





Named Recovery Board Advisor on 
Retail Lumber Code 


Upon the urging both of retailers and_oi 
manufacturers, George W. Dulany, jr., of Chi- 
cago, president of the Eclipse Lumber Co., ac- 
cepted the appointment as advisor to the In- 
dustrial Advisory Board in connection with the 
retail lumber industry’s code of fair competi- 
tion, and Sunday he left for Washington, where 
the retail code hearings were scheduled to be 
held Wednesday. 

Although Mr. Dulany’s appointment was 
made by the Adminis- 
tration, and not by the 
lumber industry, it is 
doubtful if a man more 
widely acceptable to, or 
representative of, the 
industry could have been 
suggested by anyone, for 


G. W. DULANY, JR., 
Chicago; 
Government Advisor 
on Retail Lumber Code 








he has achieved marked 
success in both retailing 
and manufacturing. 

As he himself puts it, 
Mr. Dulany was “born 
in a retail lumber yard” 
in Fort Scott, Kan.. and 
received further school- 
ing in the lumber business at Hannibal, Mo. 
He has been a retailer of lumber in Minne 
apolis, Minn., in lowa, and in Missouri. When 
the Eclipse Lumber Co., large line-yard con- 
cern with headquarters at Clinton, lowa, was 
formed twenty-nine years ago he was its vice 
president, and then some years later became its 
president. For many years he has been a direc- 
tor of the R. J. Hurley Lumber Co., line-yard 
firm which has headquarters in Kansas City 
and has been in business in Missouri for forty- 
one years. He has been active in general retail 
lumber organizations, and is a member of the 
board of directors and the executive committee 
ot the National Homes Finance Corporation, 
Chicago. He was a member of the committee 
which arranged for the National Conference on 
the Renewal of Home Building, held in Chicago 
last May, and then on the organization com- 
mittee of the National Association for Better 
Housing, which resulted from that conference. 

He also is prominent as a lumber manufac- 
turer, for he is a director of seven mill firms— 
Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; Louisiana Central Sawmills Co., Clarks, 
La.; Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber Co., Fisher, 
La.; White-Grandin Lumber Co., Slagle, La.; 
Gulf Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Grandin- 
Coast Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash.; and Petti- 
bone Timber Co., Seattle, Wash. For years 
a leader in the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, he is now a vice presiderit and one 
ot its directors and a member of the executive 
committee, and is a trustee and the chairman 
ot the board of directors of American Forest 
Products Industries (Inc.). 
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Lumbermen will feel gratified that a man 
with such a broad knowledge of the lumber 
industry has been selected as retail code ad- 
visor, and it is to be hoped that with his counsel 
a code acceptable to dealers, manufacturers and 
the Government will be speedily prepared and 
put into execution. 





Furniture Plants Need Hardwood 


A few weeks ago, when furniture dealers 
hurried to buy on a rising market, furniture 
manufacturers hurried to buy the necessary raw 
material, and J. L. Retting, president of the 
Evans & Retting Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., told a visiting representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that his firm had sold 
fifty cars of hardwoods in one month to the 
furniture industry. He could have sold much 
more, he added, but for the fact that many 
of Michigan’s furniture factories are still “hog- 
tied” by the banking tangle, which is proving 
especially ruinous to Michigan manufacturers 
and dealers. Firms with markets assured, ex- 
cellent 1eputations made, and splendid man- 
agement, but with resources held in banks, 
wanted to buy lumber; and because the lumber 
company, too, has a share of its finances tied 
up, it was forced to turn down orders ordinarily 
jumped at. The initial burst of business is 
now practically all cared for, Mr. Retting con- 
tinued, and a new, continuing, batch of orders 
must keep the furniture factories buying lum- 
ber and making furniture. 





Manages Reconstruction Finance 
Office 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 14.—Frank Hodges, 
of the Hodges Bros. Lumber Co., Olathe, Kan., 
operator of fourteen yards in eastern Kansas, 
has been named manager of the Kansas City 
office of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Hodges took office Aug. 12. The 
office serves western Missouri and all of Kan- 
sas, and has forty employees. 

Mr. Hodges is a brother of George H. 
Hodges, former governor of Kansas and a part- 
ner in the Hodges Bros. Lumber Co. He said 
he had not sought the appointment, but ac- 
cepted the post as an opportunity to periorm a 
service. He is a man of diversified interests. 
He is president of the First National Bank of 
Olathe, Kan., and a member of the boards of 
the City Bank & Trust Co., Kansas City, the 
Overland Park (Kan.) State Bank, and the 
Stanley (Kan.) State Bank. He was one of 
the founders of the Kansas Life Insurance Co., 
but sold his holdings several years ago. He is 
also president of the Olathe Milling Co. He 
owns a newspaper, the Johnson County ( Kan.) 
Democrat, of which his son, Frank Hodges, jr., 
is business manager. Miss Jessie Hodges, a 
daughter, is a member of the Kansas board 
of film censors. 





An Early Advocate of Minimum 
Wages 


Iron Mountain, MicwH., Aug. 14.—In view 
of the present intention of the. National Recov- 
ery Administration to establish a minimum 
wage scale in the various industries and busi- 
nesses of the country, M. J. Fox, president and 
general manager of the Von Platen-Fox Co., 
recalls with interest an article written by him 
for the Iron Mountain Rotary Bulletin and 
published on Feb. 7, 1931. In this article Mr. 
Fox said: 

The writer would like to see a minimum 
wage established in this country. When will 
people wake up that we are all working for 
one another, and each buying one another's 
labor, and that the average man who runs 
a business employing labor is a commission 
man? Sometimes he gets commission and 
sometimes he doesn’t. Too low a wage is 
just as bad as too high a wage. Both are 
holding the country back today. When an 
unskilled laborer has to work anywhere from 
five to eighteen days to get a skilled la- 
borer to work one, conditions are wrong. 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
| ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 
511 Locust St. 220 So. State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bids. 


St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 















































Surface Measure 


ESTIMATOR 


Anew publicuice covering in the moet complete 
manner the whole field of surface measure as ap- 
plied to rapid estimating of contents of fractional 
sizes of lumber, veneer, fibre boardand stock used 
in the manufacture of interior and exterior finish, 
panele, doors, blinas, door and window 

es, etc , etc. or circ containing 
sample pages. 


Pocket Size (4% x 6%") $5.00, Postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
| 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The public has to rent these buildings, 
houses and homes. These two extremes are 
what is holding up the building industry 
today. I am of the opinion that a minimum 
wage, if it could be established, would be 
very helpful to everybody in this country, 
and would do away with the declines in com- 
modity prices that we are now experiencing. 
I still advocate more singing and less gloom. 
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Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. Altadena—Altadena Lumber Co. 
succeeded by W. E. Cooper Lumber Co. of Los 
Angeles. 

Los Angeles—W. E. Cooper Lumber Co. has 
opened a retail yard at 5103 York Blvd. 

Los Angeles—J. D. Halstead Lumber Co., 4600 
West Pico St., succeeded by W. E. Cooper Lumber 
Co. 

ILLINOIS. Allerton—Anderson & Allen Lumber 
Co, succeeded by Anderson Lumber Co. 

Chicago—Maremont Automotive Products (Inc.) 
changed name to Ashland Manufacturing Co 


INDIANA. Indianapolis — Pierson - Hollowell 
Veneer Co. (Ine.) consolidated with Pierson-Hol- 
lowell Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

MARYLAND. Lynch—Stavely & Bowers suc- 
ceeded by Stavely & Son. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Woolsey Manufac- 
turing Co. changed name to Lincoln Equipment Co. 

NEW JERSEY. Pitman—Stacy M. Robbins an- 
nounces formation of Robbins Lumber Co. to suc- 
ceed the George Ogden & Son Co., with Mr. 
tobbins as manager. The Ogden company has 
long operated a yard and small mill at Alycon 
Park, near Pitman. 

NORTH CAROLINA New Bern—J. E. Slater 
succeeded by Slater Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

TENNESSEE. Winchester—Walton Lumber Co. 
changed name to Tennessee Valley Stave & Lum- 
ber Co. 

WASHINGTON. South Bend—J. A. Lewis shin- 
gle mill, owned by the Raymond Lumber Co. and 
Lewis Mills & Timber Co., purchased by Arkley 
brothers (A. K. and R. P.), and will resume opera- 
tions. 

CANADA. Alberta, Red Deer; Manitoba, Bows- 
man River and Winnipeg—National Fence Co. 
(Ltd.) now National Timber & Fence Co. (Ltd.). 


Incorporations 


ARKANSAS. Fayetteville—Miller Hardwood Co.; 
$5,000. Morgan McMichael; W. P. McNair Jr., and 
I, O. Miller incorporators. 

Helena—-—Southern Wood Products (Inc.); will 
deal in lumber and woodwork and woodcraft manu- 
facture. L. A. Williams and F. J. Riker of New 
York, and A. M. Coatts of Helena are incorpora- 
tors. 

INDIANA, New Albany—Indiana White Oak 
Stave & Drying Corporation; $30,000. To make 
barrels, staves and kegs. Incorporators: John 
W. Thompson, John A. Freife, Ben Flock, Donald 
Gray and Mary Day Moosmiller. 

South Bend—South Bend Wood Parts (Inc.); 
manufacturers wood products. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Macotta Unit Corpora- 
tion, 5308 Ellsrode Ave.; building materials, sup- 
plies. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Lowell—Bridge Tables (Inc.); 
manufacturers tables and novelty furniture. 








SHAY POWER...... 


Why It Is a Profitable Investment 
Wesers Galen PACcIFic Coast Type Shay Locomotives are 


Mr. H,. C. Hammack, 
Lima Locomotive Works, 
Incorporat 
1932 First Ave., South, 
Seattle, Wash. 


sturdy, reliable and keep operating and main- 
tenance costs low. They’re the most dependable 
locomotives you can buy because they are built 


e especially to meet the requirements of logging 
service. Write for complete details. 


Southern Representative: 
Woodward, Wight & Co., 
Ltd., 

Howard Avenue at 


Constance S'reet, 
New Orleans, La. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


Incorporated 
LIMA,OHIO : SalesOffice:60 E.42nd St., New York, N.Y. 








THE BUSINESS RECORD | 


MICHIGAN. 
320 Hoyt St. 

MISSISSIPPI. Ethel—Ethel Lumber Co.; $5,009 

Jackson—People’s Builders’ Supply Co.; $5,000. — 

MISSOURI. East Prairie—Convers Lumber Co 
Frank Nuderscher interested. 

Kansas City—Tramill-Rehm Lumber Co., 23999 
East 15th St.; $20,000. 

NEW YORK. Fallsburgh—Luzon Lumber (Co 
Udell Penski of Hurleyville, N. Y., an incorporator. 

New York City—Hoffman & Moller (Inc.), 2912 
Borden Ave., Long Island City. Manufacturers 
wooden tanks. 

New York City—Mirror Contracting & Lumber 
Co.; $10,000. Isaac Gordon, 128 Sullivan St., Brook- 
lyn, an incorporator. 

OREGON. Monroe —Glenbrook Lumber (Co.; 
$5,000. M. B. Christensen an incorporator. 

Portland—Ingham Lumber Co.; $50,000. Manu- 
facturers. 

Portland—Floating Marine Way (Inc.); $5,000 
Shipbuilding. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Fort Motte—Fort Motte 
Veneer & Package Co.; $6,000. To deal in logs, 
timber, manufacturing veneer, packages etc. Presj- 
dent—H. H. Rhymes jr.; vice president—W. G 
Peterkin jr.; secretary and treasurer—W. G. Peter- 
kin. 

TEXAS. Lufkin—Conroe Lumber Corporation 
$30,000. Manufacturers. Incorporators: > 
Kurth, M. E. Kurth and E. J. Fountain jr 

WASHINGTON. Everett—Everett Wood-Work- 
ing Co., 3220 Paine Ave.; $7,500. Formerly 
Everett Lumber & Millwork Co Incorporators: A 
W. Gough, William Rauh, K. H. Weber and A. E 
Gilfillan. 

Tacoma—West Side Mill Co.; 
Montgomery interested. 


New Ventures 


ARKANSAS De Queen—Heinz & Swan; to buy 
and ship rough split beer staves and bolts. 

CALIFORNIA San Francisco—Ocean Avenue 
Mill & Lumber Co., 41 Ocean Ave. 

San Francisco—Park-Presidio Hardwood Floor 
Co.; 4100 California Ave. 

IDAHO. Jerome—Jerome Lumber Co., P. H 
Beveridge, manager. 

NEW YORK. New York City—W. Robert Goe- 
pel, 27-30 Jackson Ave., Long Island City; retail 
plywood and panels. 

Ogdensburg—Haney & Montpelier Lumber Co. 
939%, Ford St. Retail. 

OREGON. Klamath Falls—W. H. Beane and H 
R. Crane have engaged in business under the name 
of Crane Lumber Co. 

Oregon City—W. F. Busse and P. W. Patterson 
have engaged in business as Molalla Lumber Yard 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—Wyoming Tie & Tim- 
ber Co.; C. V. Firman, manager. Establishing yard 
for railway cross-ties. 


Casualties 


IOWA. Maquoketa—Hand-Fischer Lumber Co 
destroyed by fire caused by lightning; loss $30,000, 
including $25,000 in stock and equipment, covered 
by insurance. 

MICHIGAN. Rapid River—Cleereman Land & 
Lumber Co. sawmill destroyed by fire; loss esti- 
mated at $10,000, partly covered by insurance 
Large piles of lumber, ties, posts and pulpwood 
were saved. Company plans to rebuild. 

CANADA. Ontario, Burk’s Falis—Algonquin 
Corporation (Ltd.), with head office at 159 Bay 
St., Toronto, suffered $100,000 loss by fire of its 
sawmill here. Planing and flooring mill, office 
buildings and kilns were saved 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. Eureka Springs—C. D. Bradley 
Lumber Co, is erecting a stave mill near the M. 
& N. A. depot. 

MISSISSIPPI. Ellisville—Haynes Bros. Lumber 
Co. began operation of sawmill. . 

OREGON. Coquille—Smith Wood Products Co 
erecting new sawmill and will replace present 
machinery with new and modern equipment, 
doubling present capacity. 6. 

Empire—Empire Lumber Co. incorporated by ‘ 
McC. Johnson, James Lyons and Robert Dutton, 
and mill owned by the Menasha Woodenware Co 
has been leased. Repairs being made and new 
edger will be installed; 450 h.p. motor will be 
utilized. Mill is equipped for cutting long timbers. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Hollidaysburg—M. S. Hunter 
& Sons plan lumber plant to cost about $28,000. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle — Blackstock Lumber 
Co. will build $8,000 planing mill and storage sheds 
at 543 Elliott Avenue W 

CANADA. British Columbia, Marpole—Johnston 
Saw Mill Co. (Ltd.) plans erection of $40,000 plant. 


Saginaw—Atlas Fuel & Supply Co 


$5,000. H A. 








Sait Lake Crty, Utah, has ordered more 
than 10,000 trees for planting on the watershed 
furnishing the city’s water supply. The species 
include pinon pine, Rocky Mountain juniper, 
Douglas blue spruce, ponderosa pine, and lodge- 
pole pine. 
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UMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Moves Less Actively to Retailers; 
Large Mills Keep Prices Firm 


Southern pine orders were ahead of production in the two 
weeks ended Aug. 5, but fell below the following week, 
partly because of an increase in production from 48 to 52 
percent of mill capacity, This increase in cut was felt to be 
necessary to round out stocks for fall trade, as they had 
become so depleted that limitations had to be placed on ac- 
ceptances of orders for some items. Retailers are doing 
a fair trade in the middle West, and those in the South itself 
are quite optimistic as to fall business, but these distributors 
have fair stocks and are less certain of a sharp upswing in 
prices. There are some good orders coming from railroads 
for car and track material, and demand for low grades has 
held up well. There seem to be larger offerings from the 
small mills, so that competition in common yard items has 
become keener. The larger producer are counting on mar- 
ket stabilization under the Lumber Code, and their prices 
are being held steady at recent levels. 


North Carolina pine is in much less active demand by the 
retail yards, and there seems to have been a softening of 
prices. Georgia air dried roofers, 6-inch, have sold as low 
as $9.50. Mills that hold firm to recent levels are not get- 
ting much business, and have shown a tendency to reduce 
production to the level of demand, because of stock accumu- 
lation. The call for industrial low grades has been well 
maintained, with prices firm to stronger. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock Demand in Midsummer Lull 


Northern pine trade is in a summer lull, but as there are 
excellent prospects for fall business, and mill stocks are 
much depleted, production is more active. So far there has 
been little demand for higher grade industrial stock, but 
box grades move well. Stocks of yard items are somewhat 
broken, but efforts are being made to round them out. 
Though recent strengthening of the American dollar would 
encourage imports from Canada, its influence is offset by a 
marking up of common grades at Canadian mills. 


There has been a slowing up in buying of northern hem- 
lock by Michigan and Wisconsin retailers, and demand 
from box plants is also quieter. The price list is firm. 


Eastern spruce is firm at a base price of $30 for fresh- 
sawn dimension, with dry stock bringing $2@3 more, price 
practically equalling that of western fir, and there has been 
improvement in New England demand for spruce. 


Further Decline in West Coast Sales Is Met by 
Curtailment; Quotations Steady 


A further decline in West Coast bookings during the two 
weeks ended Aug. 12 was about offset by a curtailment in 
production, but bookings, as in the preceding fortnight, were 
one-third less than the output. Though operating mills 
have been trying to keep production in line with demand, 
some plants that for a long while have been idle, are start- 
ing up, and some that were temporarily down because of 
labor disputes are again producing. 


_ Rail demand continued at practically the same level as 
in the preceding four weeks. Though there have been re- 
ports of concessions of 50 cents to $1, sales reports show 
no change. In the middle West, city demand continues 
poor, and farmers will not begin buying until crop money 
begins to come in but are expected to be in the market for 
larger footages than for years. 


The movement to the Atlantic coast is heavy, but it is 
said that there are no arrivals of unsold stock. Mills are 
holding prices firm, and new bookings are small. An ad- 
vance of $1 are to be made in cargo rates for September, 
and August space is practically all disposed of. California 
demand is reported to be showing some pick-up. 


Export trade shows the effect of a strengthening in the 
dollar. Volume to Europe and the Orient has declined, 
but there has been a gain in South American demand. 


Log supplies have been rather short, because of the fire 
season and labor troubles, so that almost all the available 
supply was in the hands of the mills, but camps are now 
resuming operations. During July, twenty-six million feet 
was imported from British Columbia. 


Western Pine Mills Report Lull in Demand; Stocks Are 
Broken and Prices Firm 


Demand for western pines was somewhat less active in 
the two weeks ended Aug. 12, and there was a correspond- 
ing decrease in production. Identical mills, however, re- 
port sales about 13 percent larger than last year’s for the 
corresponding period. While unfilled orders are slightly 
lower, stocks at present are about one-third less than at 
this time last year, so that larger production has been 
necessary to round them out for fall trade. There has been 
some difficulty in filling orders, mostly because of the de- 
pletion of mill stocks but partly because of labor disputes 
at the mills. Limitations are reported to have been placed 
on acceptances of orders for some items. Retailers gener- 
ally, and especially those in the farm sections of the middle 
West, are expecting a good fall demand, but have brought 
their stocks into fairly good shape and are disinclined to 
buy more until there is some revival in their own trade. 
Millwork prospects are good also, and the plants are taking 
a little more than they did last year. Buying by industrial 
users has so far been rather light. 


Industrial Demand for Hardwoods Is Better Than 
That from Building Trades 


There has been a decided curtailment in southern hard- 
wood production, from 49 to 41 percent of mill capacity, be- 
cause of a decline in the bookings, but there was a further 
fall in the bookings in the week ended Aug. 12, which 
brought them below the level of production. Bookings of 
northern mills have also declined, and there has been a 
corresponding reduction in their output. 


The general opinion is that the recent spurt in sales was 
largely speculative, purchases being made to avoid paying 
prospective advances, and that industrial consumers and 
retailers now have fair stocks and are restricting their orders 
to current requirements. Because of uncertainty as to 
what prices will prevail under the Lumber Code, the buy- 
ers are hesitant about placing future orders, and the mills 
about accepting them. 


There is a rather active inquiry from industrial users, 
however. Both furniture and automobile concerns keep 
fairly busy, and both count on a larger fall demand from 
rural customers than last year’s. Bar fixture trade has been 
active, stave material is moving well, and box grades are 
still in good call, while some orders are being received from 
distillery interests. Some railroad orders are coming in. 
Building trades demand, through retail yards, flooring and 
millwork plants, has flattened out, but there is expectation 
that it will revive again in the early fall. 


Statistics, Page 30-31 — Market Reports, Pages 40-43 — Prices, Pages 48-49 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


East and west side mills have 


Exchange, New Orleans, La., for sales made 


reported the following average f. o. b. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


mill sales prices on 
in the period Aug. 1-5, but, where prices for 


month of July have been inserted and distinguished by asterisk: 
West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Drop Siding, Stand- Rough Finish, No. 2 Shiplap and 
Lengths ard Lengths, 1x6” 10-20’ Boards, Std. Leth. 
~ No. 117 B&better — — jaa f-— 
1x3” rift— B&better.. 27.15 27.25|Inch thick—  _——ifixs” ..... 19.92 19.73 
reared can aq| No: 1 «+++ 25.00 25.00) 4” ...... $3.00 31.25 1210" 19.77 134 
Shortleaf.. 45.50 °40.99) 4 6” 23.00 30.92 - 
- 7a Of f ssorted ‘patterns Dt eee >. -94) Longl’f 
Longleaf. .°41.78 °51-88Babetter.. 28.84 27.33 5 ee “35-82 32-73) 1x8"-.--- 20.10 19.27 
No. 1— ‘ 97 36.25 37. ” 9159 #3 
Shortleaf..*38.00 °36.29|N® 1 ---- 27-62 27.00 sae °°? ** 049 67 5017 1x10” .... 19.59 %20.93 
Longleaf..*36.76 .... Surfaced Finish, 5&6/4 ; ° No. 2 Boards, 1x12” 
No. 2 . 23.50 26.00 —_ 10-20' thick— Standard Length 
” etter " ‘ 
nti Inch thick— ., Zeer *45.55 42.81 Shortleaf.. 23.99 21.69 
B&better..*28.34 32.00] 4” ------ 35.32 34.17) 5&10" ...%53.88 47.55/Longleaf.. 26.67 29.58 
No. 1 "33.75 26:72] 6" -..... 35.35 35.23]/12" ...... *64.49 59.00 No. 1 Shortleaf 
2 - 17.60 17.34].8” .-...-. 36.00 34.44 Dim: 
1 os wThege °° °*** 39.67 39.13| Casing, be & Jamb | . 4° Dimension 
R& better 12” ..6ees 53.00 45.67 B&better, 12 & 14’.. 21.88 21,75 
Shortleaf.. 40.00 *44.75|5&6/4 thick— 38.89 41.60 Ae 22.81 22.77 
I songleaf. .*47.50 oo eet 4 6 8”... 36.75 941.69 = TES 43.00 41.25 2x6” 
jo. 1— 5&10 49.00 47.00|°*° sa =SeO7E0S & 14°... 31.29 20:95 
Shortleaf..*34 92 *38.00]12” ...... 71.50 *60.33] No. 1 Feneing and | ree 21.68 
lo. 3 © esos S25.8Ti cg. Boards, 10-20’ 2x8" ; , . 
nat =“ thie “— rT —_- 23.84 28.95 + & 14’.. =1-2¢ oe 
le i liens 0.8 30.5 ” 27. co) 7 21.35 i 
B&better.. 31.60 31.09 eo ey <A 31.42 36.C0 or wees e+ et 2x10” 
No. 1 .... 26.00 26.30] g” _..... 31.25 *31.2511x10” .... 29.00 -*31.98]12’ ...... 21.88 21,36 
No. 2 .... 17.00 18.01]10” ...... 36.40 37.2511x12” .... 28.57 33.04114° ...... 22.50 22.17 
9” 75 6.25 Ss: i= 22.92 21.94 

Celling, Standard Bah oteeeee #4.05 $6.25) Ne. 2 Shiplap, 10-20 29x12” 

Lengths Plaster Lath x8" 2.6. 26.75 *29.501 45 ¢ : en wee 
%x4"— x14", 4’ 1x10” S000 Sasi” *-- ee 
B&better.. 23.00 *23.35 1 , 3.55 3.68 ? See 8.14 26.93 
No. 1 ....*19.00 *20.59|No. 2..... 2.78 2.64) No, 2 Fencing, Stand- Partition, Standard 
5 x4”— Casing & Base, 10-20’ ard Lengths Lengths 
B&better.. 25.61 25.75|)B&better eS 16. 90 17.73] 4%x4”"”— 

No. 1 .... 20.00 21.63}1xK4 & 6”. 37.69 40.50/1x6”&C.M. 17.33 19.23| B&better.. 28.00 29.00 














southern pine to the Southern Pine 
this period were not available, 


Lumber 
prices for the 


West East West East 
Side Side Side Side 
No. 2 Shortleaf No. 2 Longleaf 
Dimension Dimension 
2x4”  — 
12 & 14’.. 19.94 18.00] 12,& 14°.. 21.00 20.77 
__ See 20.79 19.44) SF.----+- 22.00 23.00 
2x6” 12 & 7.00 17 
12 & 14°.. 15.19 15.73|1¢-© 1% -- 15-08 27.00 
a 15.97 16.00] oygn "°°" +i — 
2x8” oa 12 & 14’..*18.55 20.02 
12 & 14’ 16.46 17.00}14¢6° ...... 22.00 20.25 
_ RP Pee TS 17.59 21.00] 9x10” 
2x10” 12 & 14 e2 5 19.00 
12 & 14’.. 16.20 17.00]16"...... 21.00 22.00 
OO cccves 17. 18.00 | 2x12 ; 
2x12” 12 & 14’..*20.84 21.00 
12 & 14’ [0:20 S06 OG050 20640 22.08 23.00 
lela RE 19.68 17.50) Timbers, 20’ & Under, 
No. 1 
No. 1 Longleaf Longleaf— 
—_— Dimension Bx4&4x4",. ey 23.40 
x6—8x8”. 20 21.67 
12 & 14’.. 22.76 23.29|3eaxi0".° S700 cence 
| — are 24.46 25.69 5x10- 
2x6” 10x10”.. 25.00 28.00 
12 & 14’ 23.02 21.09 | 3x4&12”...*39.43 40.00 
=e 22.75 23.00 | 5x12- 
2x8” 12x12”... 36.80 39.00 
12 & 14’.. 22.00 23.00! chortieaf— 
16’ ...... 23.38 24.63 | 3x4@4x4".. 19.84 19.35 
2x10” 4x6—8x8”. 19.79 19.07 
ee 24.00 24.00 13x4&10"... 23.14 *9P9.88 
ee 25.00 25.00] '5x10- 
Cee 26.75 *27.07 10x10”.. 20.75 *19.55 
2x12” 3x4&12 . 29.84 *26.00 
12 & 14 34.00 33.2515x12- 
PF dadis.s 37.00 *37.76 12x12”. .*31.53 *29.84 








WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 
to 18 foot, f. o. b. mill, are: 


Beveled Siding, %-inch 





Clear ar 5 re A 

DE: cisteenetesnen $22.00 $20.00 $17.00 

SO Serer rr 26.00 22.00 19.00 

ST eee 27.00 25.00 20.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 

inch % inch 

PST ECCe CT OTE RTE Tee. 37.00 $34.00 

TCT eT rT Tee, 47.00 44.00 

Pa ni sadercbtb es eeeenwaen 59.00 how 

Finish, B&better 

S$2S or S4S 

or Rough 

PE” wirtebswhadnateaciagnmawknne $ 45.00 

Dt” Li devedevaksbecedaneenensteuwa 55.00 

Ee, BEES CRVOTRROD) occ ccccccccvoes 90.00 

i Kilns osnubieddeeihaeed ane nha awnn 100.00 

DE ‘ccc sesbdendatnesiandpabau vais 105.00 
Ceiling or Flooring 

Se” § wzéececaeendacdestbedensnnesés ee $30.00 
Discount on Moldings 

MaGe from 12464” Gd UNECE. cccccccccccce 64% 

ee ae Ge MEE a enevedeenseoeden 54% 

Additional discount for 10,000 feet or 
Bee Ge Ge csoe ht ccdeccesntasesescees 5% 


Clear Lattice 5/16” 4 to 106’ 
100 nN & 


DT” cede riveseredsacseehsnerensDecedoen 
RUE  @becednccendsncsecedvesodcereaeaees o Bt 
Rik” MheSARRSE RRS rLemeReEeReeKneeConien te 31 





END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. b. 


mills, lower Michigan: 

FAS No. 1 & sel. 
Ree ret ee $100.00 $ 70.00 
Be tetcéddetendessacandan 105.00 75.00 
| SES esr ee 105.00 75.00 
BE i buc didn eat ends ade eae 105.00 75.00 
Dn siccheseaanewen tacos 120.00 90.00 
I bia aaa iy Se ace oe a aia ar 130.00 100.00 





WESTERN SITKA SPRUCE 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


Portland, Ore., Aug. 15.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 





Finish— Factory stock— 
9” 5 OF4 ccvdccees 20.00 
1 eee 7 a Moeeeeeee 21.00 
1x6—10” 42.00 B/E cvccoves 24.00 
BFS senaenen 26.00 
Bevel siding— Dre vevceves 29.00 
OE onesies $21.00 13/4 ...-.0-. 58.99 
%x6” Flat. gr. 20.00 OS eae 4.00 
%x6” Vert. gr. 24.00 Green box..... 14.00 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Aug. 15.—F. 0. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Aug. 10 to 12, direct 
only, straight and mixed cars, reported by 
West Coast mills to the Davis Statistical Bu- 





reau, were as follows: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
B&B&btr c D 
1x4” . ; o 0000 0 $44.50 $40.50 nil 
Flat Grain Flooring 
B&btr ey ID 
Sr. «seta nteaneh ara $35.00 $32.50 
ER  cttveuteCeesasean 38.75 35.50 
Mixed Grain Flooring 
1x4’ hie eal i: Aiea ; $28.75 
Ceiling 
PM ccepveadunaakan 31.25 28.25 
CE” bs-nd wana the ee 36.00 31.50 
Drop ae, 1x6” 
PS ee ge ee 5 35.00 30.00 
DE 622 ¢hteacenseehaed 38. 00 35. 50 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
mo 2. ncscuad $29.50 $30.25 $30. 50 $34.00 
i OP -accwadate 26.25 27 ‘00 27.25 27.00 
No. 3 21.25 23.75 ee 
Dimension 
No. 1, 2” thick— 
12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 
4” $31.00 $31.00 $32.00 $32.75 $32.75 
— eens 30.25 30.50 31.25 31.75 32.00 
8” 30.75 30.75 31.50 31.75 31.75 
10” 32.25 32.25 33.00 33.50 33.00 
12” 32.75 32.75 33.00 33.50 33.75 
2x4”, $31. 00; 10’, $31.00. 
No. 3 Dn i iar Talend os Sasa ab “tae ncaa tale $20.75 
No. 1 Common Rough &/or Surfaced Timbers 
ae ee Oe sac ads vawe ew ah he eee $33.00 
ee ek Ee Oe its eae an nae Ke eed 34.50 





WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Aug. 15.—Log market quo- 
tations: 

Fir, yellow: 

Fir, red: Ungraded, $11; small, $9. 

Hemlock: Ungraded, $7.50@8.00. 

Red Cedar: Depending on quality, $11@12. 

Spruce: No. 1, $16@17; No. 2, $11@12; No. 
3, $7@8. 


Seattle, Aug. 12. 





$8, $12, $16. 


Average prices of logs: 





Fir: No. 1, $18-17; No. 2, $14-13; No. 3, 
$10-9. 
Cedar: Shingle logs, $13; 


lumber logs, $19. 
Hemlock: Nos. 2 and 3, $7.50-8.00. 

Spruce: No. 1, $18-17; No. 2, $14-13; No. 
3, $10-9. 


NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of ‘northern hard- 
woods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 


BircH— FAS. Sel. No. 1 No. 2 No, 3 
4/4 “ 54.00 $44.00 $30.00 $24.00 $18.00 
5/4 .. 60.00 50.00 35.00 28.00 19.00 
6/4 .... 65.00 55.00 40.00 32.00 20.00 
8/4 .... 75.00 60.00 50.00 36.00 20.00 
10/4 ... 95.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 tee 
12/4 105.00 90.00 70.00 50.00 
16/4 150.00 135.00 115.00 pia an 
5/8 .... 49.00 39.00 27.00 22.00 
3/4 .... 51.00 41.00 28.00 22.00 
Basswoop— 
4/4 .... 55.00 45.00 32.00 26.00 19.00 
§/4 .... 58.00 48.00 35.00 28.00 20.00 
6/4 .... 63.00 53.00 37.00 28.00 20.00 
8/4 .... 68.00 58.00 40.00 29.00 20.00 
10/4 80.00 70.00 55.00 41.00 mins 
12/4 90.00 80.00 65.00 46.00 anne 
Keystock, 4/4 No. 1&better, $60.00; or on 


grades FAS $70.00; No. 1, 
1&better, $65.00; or 
No. 1, $55.00. 


HarRD MAPLE— 


$50.00; 5/4 No. 
on grades FAS, $75.00; 


4/4 .... 55.00 45.00 35.00 27.00 16.00 
5/4 65.00 50.00 40.00 32.00 17.00 
6/4 70.00 55.00 45.00 32.00 17.00 
8/4 75.00 60.00 50.00 32.00 18.00 
9/4 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 Rae 
10/4 ... 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 
12/4 ... 110.00 95.00 75.00 “— 
16/4 150.00 135.00 105.00 
ASH— 
4/4 . 45.00 35.00 29.00 22.00 18.00 
5/4 . 50.00 40.00 33.00 24.00 20.00 
6/4 . 55.00 45.00 38.00 29.00 20.00 
8/4 . 65.00 55.00 43.00 32.00 20.00 
Sorr E_tmM— 
FAS No.1&sel. No.2 No. 3 
Ore «cans 38.00 25.00 21.00 18.00 
oe wawan 41.00 28.00 23.00 19.00 
), ie 41.00 28.00 23.00 21.00 
a 41.00 30.00 23.00 21.00 
10/4 60.00 40.00 28.00 
12/4 70.00 50.00 33.00 
Sort MAPLE— 
s Selects No.1. No.2 No.3 
4/4 .... 50.00 40.00 30.00 22.00 18.00 
5/4 .... 60.00 45.00 35.00 25.00 19.00 
6/4 .... 65.00 50.00 40.00 27.00 20.00 
8/4 .... 70.00 55.00 45.00 30.00 20.00 
Rock ELM— 
FAS No.1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 .... 65.00 40.00 21.00 16.00 
5/4 .... 70.00 45.00 23.00 18.00 
Oe wesse TO 50.00 23.00 19.00 
8/4 ..... 80.00 70.00 28.00 21.00 
10/4 ..... 90.00 80.00 50.00 eee 
BE/4 .ccee BOO 90.00 55.00 30.00 
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i OAK FLOORING NORTH CAROLINA PINE WESTERN PINES 
Following are carlot quotations, Memphis 7 ; ni " . : s 
| besis, on oak flooring: gi gee a en ae A .. > = Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
12x2%" Hx1%” %x2” %x1%” | ito 12 inclusive, as re ae od , 3 ~~ North sales were reported to the Western Pine As- 
clr. qtd. wht... . $98.00 78.00$ 68.00 $53.00 Carolina eagle Ah y . ” sociation by members during the period July 
Clr. qtd. red.... 83.00 73.00 60.00 53.00 € « Sour ° 15-30, inclusive. Averages include both di- 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 66.00 62.00 46.00 42.00 | Rough: rect and wholesale sales, and are based on 
Sel. atd. red.... 61.00 56.00 46.00 42.00 a pase s/t— s00.00 - a a10.00 specified items only. Quotations follow: 
nb r, pln. wht.... 63.00 59.00 50.00 43.00 saebetter ...... tap OX NV. 2..-+- ; 
res a ost red.... 60.00 57.00 47.00 43.00 We Eb exewan cee 25.75 ee Me Bade 16.50 re oa 6/4x8" 
, |. pln. wht.... 56.00 49.00 45.00 36.00 No.1 No. we 
Ser pin. red.... 55.00 50.00 45.00 37.00 B&better No.1 box box | S#uects 82 or 4S— &wdr. &wdr. & war. 
East No. : com wht.. 44.00 40.00 32.00 32.00 | ix 4” ....... $36.00 hee hare apie C Select RL...... $35.99 $52.90 $42.75 
aa No. 1 com. red.. 44.00 40.00 32.00 3200 | 1x 5” ....... 36.00 Ms sata me D Select RL...... 34.87 45.00 oes 
, ae 2 COB. .<<0 22.00 ae : 18.00 18.00 OP se cnens 57.40 $31.50 $24.00 $19.25 SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 
x2” %x1\%” x2” “Sof eorere 38.75 eee pa Pa sem MI ee hc ‘ 
cir. ata, Wht... se. $18.00 $18.00 $80.00 | 1x be 2000 ago 93.10 94.80) 19.60 | Gq LITT ees | 28 8T 
on ae Se: MA DORs 6.6 cicsinaieis-c e tae Se eee 2 60 36.25 24.60 20.50 Li SR NEG aes ra calla ; oe 
peopl Sel. atd. wht........... 58.00 58.00 60.00 | 1x12” ....... a ee Um 6 | Oe ae 860s 
Cir. atd. red......::::; 58.00 58.00 60.00 died Shbtesbenin eS, er fetes teeerersaess ay A 
17.00 Clr, pln. wht........... 61.00 61.00 62.00 ey a eae Ee 36.54 18.96 
20.25 Miner aveseces 60.00 60.00 59.00 | 2/4" -- see ee $38.60 5/4x12” ....... $55.75 No. 4, 4/4, 52 or 48, RWE&RL........ 11.94 
— Os oe icin tinue 53.00 53.00 55.00 | 5/4x10” ....... 49.50 6x4” .......0.. 40.50 Idaho White Pine 
. : 
20.02 ee ee 53.00 53.00 52.00 Bark Strips— 5&6 /4x8” 
20.25 oo | oo. aeerres ett: + My + 36.00 | B&better 4/4”..$27.50 Box ........... $13.50 | SELecT, S2 or 4S— 1x8” & war. 
19.00 No. 2 com...........+-. 22,00 22:00 18.00 | Dressed: | i, Te en de ae sa 6 6 
22°00 New York delivered prices may be obtained a Wide Witer | c See metant ts snes ae ses — a 
by adding to the above: For }}-inch stock, B&better j#” .............. $34.40 $33.75 ommons, 82 or 4S— No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
21.00 $9: for %-inch, $4.50; for %-inch, $5.50. No. 1 common jj”.......... 31.05 30.65 1x steer eeeeeee $33.42 $26.01 $17.51 
23.00 Chieago delivered prices may be obtained No. 2 common {§".......... 22.90 23.80 1x12” ...... aes 59.0 - 36.54 22.24 
alli by adding to the above: For }#-inch stock, B&better bark strip partition..... $27.25 No. 4, 4/4, S2 or 4S, RWE&RL........ 13.54 
$6; for %-inch, $3; for %-inch, $3.50. DOK BATE SUTIN GPONEOE 2c ci vecesecs 14.75 Sugar Pine 
. —e No. “aa” . = a axe” 5/4x8" 6/4x8" 
23.40 ree .40 LS ar 25.00 ELECTS S2 or 4S— wdr. wdr. wdr. 
2167 RED CEDAR SHINGLES inf”... 2445 09 Ixl2”.. 2.2... a aaa a. a, eee 
29.16 Seattle, Wash. Aug. 11.—Following are | pose ene ey cseeee + $60. 40 oe7-75 $62.78 
28.00 average prices, irect to the trade, on car- selec dovece » 26 . ° 
load or part carload lots, o. b. mill, all W ‘f 
40.00 prices being based on four bundles to the APPALACHIAN OODS ose —— a 5 nese ms 
39.00 square: Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 14.—Average whole- | 5/4 teen e er eeeens $34.30 $27.00 a9: 6-2 
ove New grades, per square, sale prices, carloads. Cincinnati base on Ap- | Te 32.28 28.00 $23.50 
aad alii as Washington, Oregon and | palachian “soft texture” hardwoods: B/E ve cececeeecees 43.43 32.00 cree 
) oyals, 24”°— ritish Columbia 4 5&6 / 
19.07 EE i ee Cee $3.58 PLAIN WHITE OAK— = — — Larch Dougias Vir 
“19.88 og Bape <iee 2:38 rnc: $90@ 95 $100@110 $110@125 | No. 1 Dimension, 2x4”, 16’............. $17.54 
_— pe eaaien “ella 1.96 No. 1 com.&sel. 50@ 55 60@ 65 65@ 70 | No. 1 Dimension, 2x6x8”, 16’........... 16.90 
tay Perfections, 18”, 5/24%,"— 3 [ee 30@ 35 35@ 40 40@ 45 | No. 3 Common, S2 or 4S, 1x8”, : 14.75 
26.00 at ean alpine Sia 2.95 ~~ : o-.- nes 18@ 20 20@ 22 22@ 24 Vertical gr. flooring, C&better, 4” RL.. 27.28 
, 9 3 | NO. dtr. sd. | 
"29.84 Bae 2 Ces oeseresereres a wormy ..... 38@ 42 42@ 47 47@ 52 
Pho 20) ny lal ialalatia : W. H. N. D.... 42@ 46 45@ 50 50@ 55 | 
— Eureka— ° 4 : 
i a 2.78 Puan Rep OaK— Invite Federal Co-operation in 
DS OE a eee 2.15 —, state & . 3] yo} & ae i Hy 80 | Fi P + 
No 3......... 0°! "7 No. 1 com.&sel. 45@ ( @ 60 | 
pare Pe wi Mo. Feom.--- HGH RSH HE {2 eeurinaeampis 
, NO. 09 COM..... @ y ° 
sai No. dD eceeeeeeeeeeeees 2.64 miata. . . @ Warren, Ark., Aug. 14.—As an inducement 
318,00 it Sabepeebbiertsee et Lt Pr 60@ 65 70@ 75 80@ 85 | to get the Federal Government to_ locate one 
19.00 Dimensions, 5”. 5/2-16"-— No. com & sel 45@ 50 47@ 52 47@ 52 of its Civilian Conservation Corps _ for- 
20.00 __ oe oie 3.10 NO. J & DUE. ae. | estry camps in Bradley County, the Brad- 
a eo wormy .... 30@ 33 32@ 37 35@ 40 : s + fe 
20.00 Mn eee yt ces 2.78 —ta. 0@ 29 20@ 24 23@ 25 | ley Lumber Co. and the Southern Lumber 
mensions, 6 » 4/3-24" == aan No. 3 com..... 15@ 17 16@ 18 15@ 17 | Co. have offered to pledge their entire holdings 
Dimensions, 6” 4/21%4-18"— sate POLAR— ere | of both timbered and cut-over lands to be placed 
gy gee giana ee poste 145 Aor ttteeeees see Fst ++ dee] | under Government control for fire protection. 
No 1 & sei. ae 10@ 45 45@ 50 50@ 55 | be — —_ the a companies —- 
1G, BM cosccs 3 35@ 40 38@ 45 | thousan ollars, which in turn wou 
20.00 MAPLE FLOORING a toa 21@ 23 23@ 36 23@ 3f | matched by an equal sum from the Government, 
90.00 Michigan. and Wisconsin flooring mills | ygapre ea _— _™ ” | to be spent under Government supervision for 
20.00 quote as follows on northern hard maple | ~ ‘nwa . o venti i 
eons flooring, f. 0. b. cars Cadillac, Mich., base: a RSH ese r+ 4 = 22 2 S5@ 70 | a og eaten oe ~~ = emg 
02: PS se aes Third No. 1 com.&sel. 40@ 45  45@ 50 45@ 50 | camp have done the necessary preliminary wor 
cul x21," 2... ow. eee $60.00 $50.00 35.00 | No. 2 com..... 30@ 3 33@ 38 35@ 40 | of constructing watch towers, fire lanes etc. 
4 Sean 
575.0 
SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
_ Following were average prices of southern hardwoods during the week ended Aug. 8, Chicago basis: 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
17.00 Rep Gum— 
17.00 Qta “FAS 0.25 75.25 65.50 a “~~ 29 50@ 33.5¢ 
18.00 ~5 AS... 790. 75.25 55.50 No, Me oh kets | hy ang a hermes aie eat eeiaes 
NO. TEBel. 2... ccccces seccecsccces cocccscseces 93.75 OS ee me ee ee Pe eo 
Pin. No. 1 ae ieee Ce | eke dGerceran Vee auyedashs -caoean aes 
& sel.... 44.00@ 45.00 46.00 ne scccccvee seccvnvcvces a  =—l(‘( CRU “lao bawiomae ) SSih cu ene 
Sap ye me e6$6)3G3T”:”*é«C‘“ ASR. cme ee abe, Sumtip kira Ge nae as yg . 
70M— Pin. Pn 
Qtd. FAS... 55.50@ 59.00 57.50 j= = =  .seeecseeees 58.75@ 59.50 wide De ee ON!  GSicaaeembe me eaore 
18.00 No. 1&sel. 41.00@ 49.00 ....... 40.25@ 43.75 43.50@ 49.50 > eae Saar 69.75 
20.00 PO coe c tees! tee te abe. MRM eee ae 26.50@ 32.50 No- 1 com. 38.75@ 40.00 39.75@ 43.00 ......... 
20.00 Pin. FAS... 47.25@ 61.75 52.75 a = —s:*«s gn a AsH— 
90.00 SA RS ee Se oe. ..... ‘spheaneneiee oe ntat shemales RR ger nme rr eon eee 66.50 
No. 1&sel. 40.00@ 51.75 45.75@ 50.50 42.75@ 43.75 ............ eee: Cee neltevcawenes cotkauad 
No.3 iene Gu 26.50@ 36.25 28.00 ee *  ocemekete en ont aoe: cert eralgiercth Walaa te ataeie ease 33.75 
, sum— Sorr MAPLE— 
ay Qtd. FAS... 47.00@ 53.75 ............ 0 cee eeeeeese 55.00 | eee ES on agi eanaanul Hern emule r sek aetna 
21.00 tea PEG CSAERCKEERERS SERERTIG MRE Sh Saeew enn 45.00 No. i&sel... SR egy ee ee 49.00 
. EI 0- v » 
21.00 Pin. FAS... 51.25 a es a em ren em ceheeraevtese: pene 
eos Pe es am. Sac Sinise eee eben UC acme an ee EEGs -eanireeawecwe  oenniveaes 45.00 
No. 2 com. 24.00@ 25.00 390.00 25.00@ 31.00 29.75 IE ig Seco alls iciaiahin Stearalaeina bate) ai eeemeaieinidhe bike 35.00 
aia ee aie odte: 2 com owe | 8 octet Secon 25.00 
is i$ piltee sserene _ es SS eT ee ae ee Ce ee ee er NW0OO 
18.00 WHite OaK— - "Dox bds nae 
19.00 Qtd. No. 1 13x17” —_ 8€=«€=«|6© fC heeeebiace Se vieatneatet: —¢itcuatkol bana 
20.00 2 eae er ty ree es eee, arene eee eres ee Rae oe) 6060 eda. lcwleubiedesafmcmte sk) wiht mmbplncaie ante 
20.00 Dita £235 £+ + «- i sétwrdenncen re weeeas wenn “ham aginwtb heals Basswoop— 
Pin. As ce Sin bn oe). iam aaron. <satedaiete pais 96.25 2 a =6)—C<—~—~*S*~«~™s Ce Ra eer er Ne eda ikea 
No.3 ae l&sel. 54.50 63.00 66.00 77.00 i MM =p iene Sigcarcslea. || Lavalatucnbalbapcecicacec arebers ececete aul 
16.00 rl as 4 ev akmme Waele eidicer Me mGacale a imetnde’ UL weatemnn Ata aren’ -~ see 
18.00 Qtd. No. 1 No. 2 com. 24.75 
19.08 aM 8 = nxsuuinaeeh” oxbaniieebecnauaelimnea MaGNouA— 
21.0 OA EE, «oat ards istateiaty, Mpteieanmrmestanan Stebel 4 . ee 50.25@ 53.50 53.75 
Pin. | a | erga 63.00@ 72.75 81.25 No. 1&sel... 43.50 38.7 
30.00 7 See 80 —i«CS SORE Sey eeeRORERE. aRebeeweReEs No. 2 com... 31.25 
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A. C. LONG, jr., age 43, general sales di- 
rector of the Great Southern Lumber Co., Bo- 
galusa, La., passed away on Aug. 2 at the 
Elizabeth Sullivan Memorial Hospital, in 
that city. The death of “Cam” Long came 
as a shock to his host of acquaintances and 
warm friends throughout the lumber indus- 
try, for it was not known generally that he 
was ill. While in Washington, in connection 
with the hearings on the national lumber 
industry code, Mr. 
Long became ill and 
on his return to Bo- 
galusa was taken to 
the hospital, where his 
condition grew worse 
until the end came. 
Mr. Long became sales 
director of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co. 
more than ten years 
ago, previous to which 
time he had charge of 
the Kentucky and 
Southern Indiana ter- 
ritory for the com- 
pany, with offices in 
Louisville, Ky. He was 
the only son of Mr. 
and Mrs. A. C. Long, 
of Shelbyville, Ky., 
and the remains were 
taken to that city for 
burial. His wife was 
Visiting at the old 
home when he was 
taken ill, but was 
summoned home and 
with his parents ar- 
rived before the end 
—— came. A high tribute 

was paid to Mr. Long 
by D. T. Cushing, general manager of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., who said: “Mr. 
Long was one of the most loyal and efficient 
members of our organization, one of the best 
known and most popular lumbermen in the 
South, and his death was a severe blow to 
all of us who knew, loved and respected him. 
He had a genial disposition, was always op- 
timistic, considerate and kind. It was a 
pleasure to work with a man of such high 
character and all our employees regret his 
death more than words can express.” O, 
Campbell, assistant sales manager said: 
“Cam Long’s death was a shock to all of us. 
Daily association, extending over a period of 
five years, during which there was a mutual 
appreciation of our common interests and 
problems, unmarred by a single instance of 
misunderstanding, brought about a friend- 
ship that even time can not cause me to 
forget.”” No man was held in higher esteem 
in the lumber industry than was “Cam” Long. 
He was a member of the Christian Church, 
the Shrine and Rotary Club. He is survived 
by his parents and his wife. 











WILLIAM B. McMILLAN, 59, vice president 
in charge of operations of the old Peninsula 
Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., died Aug. 5. Born 
in Saginaw, Mich., the son of a lumberman, 
he entered the lumber business there, too, 
working for the old firm of Merrill & Ring. 
Some years later he went into the then new 
field of northern Wisconsin, with Walter 
Alexander and Charles Edgar, both of Wau- 
sau, as a lumber piler. Later he became yard 
superintendent and then general = super- 
intendent at the Tron River plant. 
Again, in 1905, he moved westward, and went 
to work as yard superintendent for the 
Peninsula company; there, too, he became 
general superintendent, and then in 1916 vice 
president in charge of operations, until he 
retired from active business in 1927. A 
leader in lumber production, he was also a 
leader in the 4-L movement, and from almost 
the beginning of that organization until his 
death he had been a member of its advisory 
board, with sympathetic understanding of 
the needs of both employer and employee. 


COLLINS B. SCOTT, president of the 
Brooklyn Cooperage Company, died on Sat 
urday, July 22. Mr. Scott entered the employ 
of the Brooklyn Cooperage Co. on June 1, 
1923, as attorney and assistant in the man- 
agement of the company’s extensive land 
and timber operations at Poplar Bluff, Mo. 
He became manager of the operations in 
Missouri in January, 1925, and was trans- 
ferred to the Sumter, S. C., operations In 
June, 1927. He was made vice president and 
general manager in June, 1930, and became 
president of the company in May, 1931. Be- 
fore becoming associated with the Brooklyn 
Cooperage Co., Mr. Scott was an assistant 
prosecuting attorney in Detroit, where he 
was born on Sept. 12, 1897. He was gradu- 
ated in 1918 from the Detroit College of 
Laws, and served in the prosecutor's office 
during 1919 and 1920. His widow, Marion 


Irr Scott, his parents and two sisters, Mrs, 
Herbert Hocker and Miss Olive J. Scott, sur- 
vive. 


W. H. HEWITT, 64, vice president of the 
Hewitt Land Co., Tacoma, Wash., and of its 
several subsidiary organizations, died Aug. 
6 at his home. He had been in a _ hos- 
pital because of another illness, but death 
was unexpected. His father, the late Henry 
Hewitt, founded Everett, Wash., and was one 
of the organizers of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co.; W. H. Hewitt came to Tacoma 
with him in 1889, and since that time had 
been connected with the company intermit- 
tently. After his schooling in Wisconsin, 
where he was born, and in England and 
Germany, he spent his entire life in the lum- 
ber and logging business. The widow, two 
sons, a daughter, two brothers and two sis- 
ters, survive. 





FRANK ELWIN WOODARD, 76, president 
of M. J. Woodard & Sons Co., Watertown, 
Wis., and long identified with the lumber in- 
dustry in Wisconsin and the West Coast, 
died Aug. 2 at his home. He had an interest 
in the old Howe Lumber Co., which at one 
time operated at Tower, Minn., his first lum- 
ber industry venture; he was interested with 
his brother Myron C. Woodard in the Silver 
Falls Timber Co., Silverton, Ore., and the 
Westport Lumber Co., Westport, Ore., and 
was a director of both of these companies 
Since their organization. Another brother, 
William H. Woodard, is secretary and treas- 
urer of M. J. Woodard & Sons Co. 


WALTER B. BROCKWAY, 63, comptroller 
of the Brown Co., Portland, Me., died Aug. 2 
in a Portland hospital where he had under- 
gone a major operation three days previous. 
Mr. Brockway had served as comptroller of 
the Brown Co., an important lumber and 
pulp manufacturer and specialist in cellulose 
processes, and of the Brown Corporation of 
Canada, since 1914. His ability was such that 
in 1926 he was called on to analyze the 
Maine financial system. He was a trustee of 
Westbrook Junior College and an incorpora- 
tor of the Maine General Hospital. His 
widow, two sons and a daughter survive. 





ELLSWORTH H. ROLLINS, 71, president of 
the Boulia-Gorrell Lumber Co. and treasurer 
of the Chase & Veazey Box & Lumber Co., 
Laconia, N. H., died July 30, at his home 
after a long illness. He was a leading 
financier and philanthropist in his com- 
munity, and was prominent in politics. He 
had been a close friend of Gov. John J. 
Winant since the two men had been in the 
State senate together, and was an alternate 
delegate to the Republican national conven- 
tion in Chicago last year. 


WILLIAM LUTZ, 67, head of the Lutz & 
Sons Lumber Co., Lexington, Ohio, was 
fatally injured July 14 when a tractor, with 
which he was plowing a field at the edge of 
town, overturned on him as it hit a stump, 
and he died at a Mansfield hospital the next 
morning. He was held beneath the tractor 
for nearly two hours before his son Floyd 
found him, semi-conscious and unable to 
move. He had been in the lumber business 
in Lexington for many years, and continued 
active despite his advancing years. 


JOHN HUNTER YOUNGER, 84, oldest lum- 
ber inspector in Baltimore, Md., died Aug. 5 
at his home in Stevenson. He had been con- 
nected with the bureau of the Baltimore 
Lumber Exchange since it was organized. A 
few years ago he retired, the Exchange hav- 
ing voted him a pension. 


FRANK W. WERNER, 63, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Joyce-Watkins Co., Chicago, died 
July 5. He had been with the company 
since 1906; in the preceding eight years he 
had been with the Bradley-Watkins Co., and 
oe Pillsbury-Watkins Co., in Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


CARL OMAN, 51, head of Carl Oman & 
Sons, Boscobel, Wis., died Aug. 7 at his 
home, after a long illness. He was a native 
of Norway and had conducted his lumber 
business in Boscobel for fifteen years, also 
operating a large farm as a hobby. 


WILLIAM HENRY BRIGGS, 85, of Newton, 
Miss., was killed Aug. 1 when he stepped in 
front of a speeding passenger train which 
he apparently neither saw nor heard, while 
he was on one of the walks of which he was 
fond, for though he was advanced in years, 
he kept active in body and mind. Born in 
Maine, with his family he moved to Wis- 
consin when a small boy, and there some 
years later he followed in his father’s foot- 
steps as a lumberman. A civil engineer, he 
became one of the best timber cruisers and 
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surveyors in the country, and his business 
took him over Wisconsin, Arkansas, Missouri, 
Louisiana, Texas, Washington and Oregon. 
As a member of the Richardson Land @ 
Timber Co. he purchased large tracts of 
timber land in several of those States, and 
mineral lands in Colorado. His son, W. H. 
Briggs, jr., of Bagdad, Fla., also is a sur- 
veyor, estimator and pine lumber inspector. 


WELLS BLANCHARD, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Blanchard Lumber Co,, 
126 State St., Boston, Mass., died Aug. 4 in 
the Roosevelt Hospital, New York City, fol- 
lowing two operations, the first for appendi- 
citis and later for ulcerated colitis. The 
funeral service, held Sunday, Aug. 6, at the 
Blanchard winter home on Nashawtuck Hill 
in the historic town of Concord, Mass., was 
attended by a large company of business, 
social and college 

friends, all branches ee 
of the lumber indus- 
try being freely repre- 
sented. The outpour- 
ing of friends com- 
pletely filled the spa- 
cious home and over- 
flowed to the lawns 
outside. Burial was 
in Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetery. Wells 
Blanchard was born in 
Concord May 13, 1893, 
the son of the late 
Herbert W. Blanch- 
ard and Julia Wood 
Blanchard. His pater- 
nal grandfather, 
Walter Scott Blanch- 
ard, from 1860 to 1882 
had been active in the 
wholesale lumber firm 
of Lewis, Hall & Co., 
Boston, from which he 
retired to accept the 
presidency of the 
Metropolitan National 
Bank of Boston. He 
later formed the 
Blanchard Lumber Co. 
with his son Herbert 
W. Blanchard as manager. The grandfather 
passed away in 1899 and in the intervening 
thirty years before the death of Herbert W. 
Blanchard in August, 1930, the business had 
developed into one of the most important 
wholesale distributing units in the East. 
The son Wells graduated from Harvard with 
the Class of 1916, of which he was the sec- 
retary. He was manager of the varsity foot- 
ball team in 1915 when his team dedicated 
the Yale Bowl at New Haven by defeating 
Yale 41 to 0. He was a member of the Har- 
vard clubs in Boston and New York and of 
the Concord Country Club and the Concord 
School Committee. In college he was a mem- 
ber of the D.K.E. fraternity, the Hasty Pud- 
ding Club and the Institute of 1770. His vaca- 
tions were spent at the sawmill operations 
or in the business offices of the lumber com- 
pany so that following graduation he was 
well equipped to aid his father in the man- 
agement of the business. The company oper- 
ated branch offices in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Seattle, the former being 
under the management of his brother, W. 
Scott Blanchard. Since the death of his 
father in 1930 Wells had directed the far- 
flung activities of the company. He served 
as president of Massachusetts Wholesale 
Lumber Association two terms (1922-23) and 
was chosen first vice president of the Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion two terms (1932-33) filling that office at 
the time of his death. He gave freely of his 
time and energies to trade committee work 
and during the past three months had at- 
tended many joint conferences of the indus- 
try in Chicago, Washington and New York 
during the shaping of the lumber code. He 
had gone to New York for such a conference 
when stricken with the malady which caused 
his death. In all market centers where he 
was known, from coast to coast, he was re- 
garded as a leader with an exceptionally 
promising future. The business will be con- 
tinued and the official personnel will shortly 
be announced. Mr. Blanchard is survived 
by his widow, the former Helen Lane, of St. 
Louis, Mo., a sister, Mrs. Herbert Harwood, 
of Cambridge; a_ brother Walter Scott 
Blanchard, of the company’s New York office: 
three daughters, Myra, Suzanne and Helen; 
and two sons, Nathaniel and Herbert W. 
Blanchard. 








DAVID GEDDES, 53, president of Geddes & 
Aldom (Inc.), Denver, Colo., died July 24 at 
his home, of heart failure, after a week's 
illness. Born in Preston, Idaho, he spent his 
childhood in Ogden, Utah, and there entered 
the lumber industry at the age of 18. He 
moved to Denver in 1922. Besides his widow, 
eight children, a brother and four sisters 
survive. 


W. L. CROUCH, 69, president and manager 
of the Crouch Lumber & Construction Co., 
Trinidad, Colo., died July 31 at a Pueblo hos- 
pital, after a long illness. A resident of 
Trinidad for more than forty years, he was 
one of the city’s pioneer business men and 
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leading citizens, and also was well known as 
an amateur pictorial photographer. 


FRANK E. PARK, who will be remembered 
hy some of the older lumbermen of the South 
as one of the owners of the old Lathrop-Park 
Lumber Co., Lathrop, Ala., died July 9 at 
Baltimore, Md. He also at one time operated 
the Mason Lumber Co. at Gandsi, Miss., and 
was half-owner and operator of the Pineora 
Manufacturing Co., Pineora, Ga. When the 
United States entered the World War the 
Government called Mr. Park to Baltimore to 
superintend the construction of a fleet of 
wood cargo ships. 


SYDNEY C. ANDERSON, 66, head of the 
{nderson Lumber Co., Chicago, died Aug. 3 
at his Winnetka home. Born in Scotland, he 
came to America when a young man, and had 
been in the lumber business in Chicago for 
forty-two years. Of recent years one of his 
sons, Sydney C., jr., has been associated with 
him in the business. The widow, two other 
sons and a daughter survive. 





JOSEPH H. VANDEN BOOM, 79, one of 
the founders of the Moller & Vanden Boom 
Lumber Co., Quincy, Ill., died Aug. 4 at his 
home, after several months’ illness. After 
his partner died in 1900 the company was 
incorporated, and Mr. Vanden Boom was its 
president until a few years ago, when he 
retired. 


E. HERBERT JENNINGS, 62, of Greenport, 
Long Island, N. Y., died suddenly July 26 at 
his home. For many years he was in the 
lumber business, in the firm of Wells & Jen- 
nings, was well known in the trade, and a 
director of the Long Island Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, until he retired to care for other in- 
terests. 


J. S. CARRUTH, 58, of Sumrall, Miss., for 
many years engaged in the lumber business 
with the firm of Carruth Bros., died at his 
home July 24 after an illness of more than 
twenty months, the result of an injury. 


G. L. O'RETLLEY, 42, superintendent of the 
Merritt Lumber Yards (Inc.), Reading, Pa., 
was found dead Aug. 5, in the front seat of 
his automobile in a garage, evidently killed 
by carbon monoxide gas the previous day. 


JPRRY SULLIVAN, 72, president of the 
Sullivan Hardwood Lumber Co. and the West- 
ern Lumber Co., San Diego, Calif., died at 
a hospital there recently, after an operation. 


KENNETH F. WILLIAMS, 48, head of the 
Anchor Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, died 
Aug. 2 at a hospital in Boston, Mass., after 
an unsuccessful operation for brain tumor. 


THEODORE KRUG, 64, wholesale and re- 
tail lumberman at Buffalo, N. Y., for many 
years and founder of the Krug Lumber Cor- 
poration, died July 31 at his home. 


_ CHARLES F. GRIM, 75, president and 
founder of the Ganahl-Grim Lumber Co., 
Anaheim, Calif., died recently at his home. 


WALTER WHITEHEAD, 84, pioneer lum- 
berman of Provo, Utah, died recently at his 
daughter's home in Taft, Calif. 





Tree Growth in a Century Told 


from Burr Oaks 


_ Sourn Beno, Inp., Aug. 14.—Quite definite 
intormation as to how much a tree will grow in 
a hundred years has. been shown by two burr 
oaks on the south side of Diamond Lake, in 
Cass County, Michigan. Two burr oak trees 
were made witness trees by the Government 
civil engineer, who surveyed Calvin Township, 
Cass County, in 1828, and the diameter of the 
two trees is recorded in the survey notes, thus 
making it possible to note a century's growth. 


The 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


. The trees are witness trees for the corners of 


sections 5, 6, 7 and 8. One tree was 10 inches 
in diameter in 1828, and was 48 inches in diam- 
eter in 1928. The other tree was 9 inches in 
diameter in 1828, and was 32 inches in diam- 
eter in 1928. One tree increased 38 inches in 
a hundred years, while the other, a few rods 
away in the same kind of soil, increased. but 23 
inches in the same time. 





Small Mill Improves Product 
with Low Cost Kiln 


Beaurort, N. C., Aug. 14.—A_ mill that 
has been in operation only a short time, but 
already has acquired a reputation for the high 
quality of its kiln dried lumber, is the new mill 
here of the Scarboro-Safrit Lumber Co., of 
Mt. Gilead. The company is particularly proud 
of its new kiln, which is of wood construction 
throughout. R. W. Safrit says this kiln installa- 
tion is one of the best investments he ever made, 
as it enables him to carry less inventory, to 
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Ground floor kiln tracks avoid expense of excavat- 
ing or platforms 


give his customers a better quality of lumber, 
and to get orders now that he could not handle 
before. As shown in the accompanying pictures, 
the kiln tracks are on ties on the ground level, 
making it unnecessary to do any excavating or 
build docks or platforms. This also makes it 
easier to stack and unstack loads, as it elimi- 
nates excessive raising and lowering of the 
boards. 

This new kiln is the Moore reversible cross 
circulation fan system, operated progressively, 
with the operator’s room built overhead. The 
fan and heating systems also are located over- 
head, and the fan system is operated by a small 
steam engine located on the ground level along- 
side the kiln. Engineers of the Moore Dry 
Kiln Co., Jacksonville, Fla., which manufactures 
this patented type of kiln, say it is ideal for small 
mill operation, as it can be installed at low 
initial cost and produces a high quality of kiln 
dried lumber that will enable small mills to 
compete successfully on today’s market. 

C. W. Safrit is president and R. W. Safrit 
secretary-treasurer of the company. Both are 
well known lumbermen, having operated at Mt. 
Gilead for a number of years. 





high quality of this North Carolina mill's product is the result of the installation of an efficient 


modern dry kiln 
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Spruce-Hemlock Forest Study 
Discontinued 


The spruce-hemlock growth and yield study, 
which the Pacific Northwest Forest Experiment 
Station began early this summer, has been dis- 
continued for lack of funds, according to Thorn- 
ton T. Munger, director of the station. Dr. 
Walter H. Meyer, who was carrying on the 
study, has returned to Portland, Ore., and has 
dismissed the three recent forest school gradu- 
ates who were his assistants. 

Both Clatsop and Tillamook counties, Ore- 
gon, have been combed for suitable study areas, 
and field work was to have continued through 
the other Coast counties of Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Many fast-growing stands were found 
and measured. About 140 sample plots were 
measured to show the growth capacity of full 
stands, at all ages from 30 to 90 years, and on 
all growing sites occurring in the spruce-hem- 
lock belt. Reliable growth and yield tables can 
net he prepared until a good many additional 
measurements are taken in other Coast counties. 


Growth Rate Is Astonishing 


The spruce-hemlock growth and yield study, 
a source of astonishment to those making the 
study. The stands remain full and healthy for 
long periods, and on the better sites produce at 
least a hundred thousand board feet per acre 
at 80 years, if all the space is utilized. Few of 
the present stands, however, are completely 
fully-stocked, due to numberless breaks in the 
forest canopy caused by ravines, fires and wind 
damage. It is hoped that in future forestry 
practice more of the second-growth stands will 
be fully stocked. 

In comparison to Douglas fir, fully-stocked 
stands of spruce and hemlock can be expected 
to produce substantially greater volumes bécause 
of the greater density of the stand and the 
larger volume of wood for a tree of a given 
diameter inside bark. 

Although the study is far from complete, 
some interesting tentative results can be ex- 
pected from the computations which Dr. Meyer 
is now starting. As soon as the normal finan- 
cial allotments to the Experiment Station are 
restored, the field work will be continued. 





Carolina Sales to Contractors 


Take Wholesale Tax Rate 


CuHarvotteE, N. C., Aug. 14.—A ruling on the 
North Carolina 3 per cent sales tax, which 
ruling will save huge sums for those who plan 
to build, has been received by Victor W. 
Wheeler, executive secretary of the Carolina 
Retail Lumber & Building Material Dealers’ 
Association. 

“Shall the sale of lumber and building ma- 
terials by the retail lumber dealer to contrac- 
tors for construction, repair and remodeling be 
construed as a sale for resale to a third party 
for whom the work is being done?” asked Mr. 
Wheeler. 

In reply, Revenue Commissioner A. J. Max- 
well wrote: 

“Sales made by the lumber dealers in a 
wholesale way, that is to say, at wholesale 
prices and in wholesale quantities, to a con- 
tractor for the purpose of being used by such 
contractor in the construction of buildings etc., 
in competition with prices of manufacturers 
and distributors dealing in such _ products, 
should be treated as wholesale transactions, and 
subject to a wholesale rate of 1/25 of one per 
cent, subject to a minimum tax of $12.50 for 
each six months’ period.” 

Mr. Wheeler said that this is an important 
victory for the dealers, since it had previously 
been ruled that a 3 per cent sales tax should be 
collected from such sales. This ruling will not 
only mean much to the dealers, but also a good 
saving for those who wish to build, he said. 
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How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
| In Classified Department 

Two consecutive issues..........55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues..........75 cents a line 








-six consecutive isaues....,..$5.40 a line 
Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the signature. 
counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Heading 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Capy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 








Too Late To Classify 


IF YOU TOLD YOUR FOREMAN 


To load 400 feet of 1x 4-—14, he might waste sev- 
eral minutes figuring the number of pieces. With 
our simple time-saving chart he would do it almost 
instantly Printed on cardboard, easily posted in 
yard or office, 50c each; 3 for a dollar. Money back 
if not satisfied 

Address G. E 





POTTER, 5551 Van 
Chicago, fil 


WANTED 


Salesmen 


SALESMAN WANTED 


Stock windows, doors, frames and trim to dealers 
Large high quality stock; lowest price. Exclusive 


Buren ft., 





em aoe 
ne 





wey 





territory Commission only. Must have car and 
finance yourself. Advise experience and territory 
desired. 


Address ‘“‘A. 29,’ care American Lumberman. 





Employees 


WANTED—OUTSTANDING SALES MANAGER 
Large, old established organization is seeking sales 
executive with proven ability in personal selling, 
In the management of salesmen and development 





1f sales policies Desirable that applicant have 
general background of knowledge of lumber in- 
lustry though this is net an ordinary lumber 
sales proposition Very excellent opportunity for 


seasoned man who is thoroughly sales-minded and 
who can fit himself into an organization composed 
of men successful in their particular sphere 
Address in confidence “A 25," care American 
lLumbermnan 


WANTED—CAPABLE Mz, 


Millwork Factory Present investment $40,000.00 
Will give salary and good percentage of profits, 
with privilege to acquire stock for initial invest- 
ment of $2,000.00 Must prove ability to take full 
charge LAFAYETTE SASH & DOOR FACTORY, 
Lafayette, La 





GER FOR SPECIAL 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED AND SUCCESSFUL 
Manager for retail lumber yard 
seat town in Missouri. 

Address “A. 32," care American Lumberman 


in good county 





WANTED—YOUNG MAN TO KEEP BOOKS 
In a Retail Lumber Yard 
retail Lumber experience. 

Address “A. 30," care 


Must have had some 


American Lumberman 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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OWNER DESIRES RIGHT HAND MAN 


Are you the man I’m looking for? My man must 
have character, ability, insight into the building 
problems of today, the experience to back it up, 
and from five to ten thousand dollars to invest 
in an established retail lumber yard. Location—a 
suburb of a large middle western city—close enough 
to reach to large market and far enough away 
to eliminate high cost of doing business in a large 
city. 

Address “A, 26," care American 





a 


Lumberman. 


WOODWORKERS WANTED 


Northern New York wood working plant wants 
five or six experienced machine men. Could use 
two or three shaper men on Onsrud at once. 
Steady employment, good schools, in village of 
about 5,000. 

Address “Y. 91,"" care American Lumberman. 








Employment 


BAND SAW FILER—25 YRS. EXP. ON BAND AND 


Band Resaws. All kinds of wood. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Go anywhere on short notice. 
ERNEST TAYLOR, 209 Marsh St., Beaufort, N. C. 


PLANING MILL FOREMAN, BAND SAW FILER 


Or moulder man. 34 yrs. old and settled, would 
like to hear from roofing, planing mill or mill work 
concern in need of such man guaranteeing satis- 
faction on all modern machinery, belt driven or 
motorized. 

Address “Y. 95,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION BY CIRCULAR SAWYER, 


Filer. Hammerer on mills from 10 to 25 M ft. 
capacity. Hardwood or pine. 
Address, “‘Y. 94," care American Lumberman. 


A PRACTICAL & SUCCESSFUL LUMBERMAN 
Desires a connection with a Hardwood Firm whose 
business offers an opportunity to a man of ability. 
Good organizer, have handled a large production 
at minimum cost. Also experienced in Planing 
Mills and Flooring. 

Address “Y. 97,". care American Lumberman. 


LUMBERMAN WITH GOOD RECORD 


Thoroughly exp. in all branches retail, mills, lum- 

















ber, coal, ice business; hustler, 20 yrs. with one 
firm; quick, accurate at figures. Start at moderate 
wages to prove worth; go anywhere. Best of 


references, 
Address “Y. 69," care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED SALES MANAGER 


(Southern Pine and Hardwoods) offers his services 
and a “New Deal’ to some good manufacturer. 
Great changes in industrial relationships are now 
under way, bringing new ideas in merchandising. 
Are you prepared to meet the situation? 

Address ‘A, ” care American Lumberman. 


EXPERT CIR. SAW & BAND FILER WANTS JOB 


Anywhere. Guarantees 95% 
and manufacturing worries. 
makes and capacities. 

Address “A. 31,” 








reduction of miscuts 
Handle mills of all 
Any kind of timber. 

care American Lumberman. 


SAWMILL SUPT. OR FOREMAN 


Wants position; thoroughly exp. Married; henest 
and strictly sober. Best of ref. 
Address “A. 35,"" care American 





Lumberman. 


EXPERT BAND FILER, HARD OR SOFT WOODS 


Wishes to make connection with lumber mill. Can 

handle any mechanical job from filing room to ma- 

chine shop. Satisfaction guaranteed or ask no pay. 
Address “‘W. 9$7,"" care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN WANTS JOB 


Competent to take complete charge of retail yard, 
large or small. Will prove myself in any opera- 
tion. Good record; excellent references. 

Address “Y, 81,” care American Lumberman. 


FIRST CLASS BAND SAW & FACTORY FILER 
Wants job; saw mill preferred. Best ref. 
B. F. WHITE, Leetsdale, Pa. 
SITUATION WANTED BY YOUNG LADY 


seenegvagher. Lbr. exp.; A-1 Ref. Chicago pre- 
erred. 
Address “Y, 80,” care American Lumberman. 


ESTIMATOR, MILLWORK, LUMBER 


Wide experience handling all 
detailer, biller, sales, office 
lent references. 

Address “A 46," care American Lumberman. 

















kinds work, expert 
management. Excel- 





Business Opportunities 


BBB BPP AL AAA ALAA AAA Som ip 
WHOLESALER—MANY YRS. ACQUAINTANCE 


With Lumber dealers, having modern warehouse 
with siding, would consider side line in western 
Pennsylvania. 


Address ‘“‘A. 31,’ care American Lumberman. 


Retail Lumber Yards 


WANTED TO BUY LUMBER YARD 
Between Tulsa and Kansas City. Give full infor- 
mation. 

Address ‘‘A42” 











care American Lumberman, 


Timber and Timber Lands 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE LARGE ACREAGE 


Timber in South or on West Coast. Give full par- 
ticulars. SOUTH ALABAMA LUMBER CoO., Box 
176, Mobile, Alabama. 


Used Machinery 


WANTED—USED MACHINERY FOR THE 


Manufacture of staves for beer kegs. 
Address “Y. 31," care of American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE 





























Business Opportunities 


FOR SALE—MILL WORK PLANT—CHEAP 


Buildings and machinery in good condition. Only 
one smal! shop in city. Fine location in the heart 
of the best farm and dairy country in the north 
central States. Excellent railroad facilities and 
switch tracks on two sides of plant. 

If plant is not sold at once we will receive bids 
for wrecking the buildings and selling the ma- 
chinery. For further information write or apply to 

SCHROTH & AHRENS CO., Winona, Minn. 


BUSINESS ASSOCIATE WANTED 
Unusual opportunity offered to acquire an interest 
in an established yard located in a middle western 
city. Location makes possible a large turnover 
with small expense. The ‘‘New Deal’’ makes more 
man power and capital desirable. This stands 
most rigid investigation. 


Address “A. 27," care 








American Lumberman. 





HARDWOOD PROPOSITION IN THE SOUTH 


Fifty Million Feet. Modern Saw Mill. 
If you are in the hardwood business 
this proposition will interest you. 


JOHN W. DICKEY 


Masonic Building 
Augusta, Georgia. 


FOR SALE—30,000 CAPACITY BAND MILL 


With dry kilns, sheds, planing mill and 14 room 
hotel located on main line railroad and paved 
highway in South Alabama. Also tract of timber 
estimated to contain 75 million feet within three 
to eight miles 90% Long Leaf. Turpentine rights 
valuable. Easy logging. 

Address “A, 33,” care American Lumberman. 


E. ORE. PINE MILL, LOG, TRUCK, R.R., BARG. 


In cheap timber on R. R., 50 mi. to Brogan—Vale— 
Owyhee; $22,000,000 U.S. project. 350,000 A. agri. 








land, local mkt; U. P. R. R. Chicago rate 68%c; $6 
to $10 margin uppers today’s mkt.; whole or part, 
title clear. 

Address “‘Y. 79,"" care American 


Lumberman 
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